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THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR. 


JUNE. 


Admiral Lord Howe's victory off Brest, 1794. 
James Gillray, caricaturist, d. 1815. 
Foundling Hospital opened, 1756. 
Richard Cobden, statesman, b. 1804. 
Henry Grattan, statesman and orator, d. 1820. 
St. Boniface, missionary, d. 755. 
Orlando Gibbons, musician, d. 1625. 
Jeremy Bentham, philosopher, d. 1832. 
Petition of Right, 1628. 
First Reform Bill passed, 1832. 
John Smeaton, engineer, b. 1724. 
Mrs. Siddons, actress, d. 1831. 
George Stephenson, engineer, b. 1781. 
First Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race on the Thames, 1829. 
Robert Brown, botanist, d. 1858. 
John Constable, painter, b. 1776. 
Trial of John Hampden for refusing to pay ship money, 1637, 
Patent for Cooke and Wheatstone’s electric telegraph, 1837. 
Wedgwood's Pottery Works at Etruria opened, 1769. 
Colin Maclaurin, mathematician, d. 1746. 
Magna Carta signed, 1215. 
Sir John Cheke, scholar, b. 1514. 
Bishop Butler, philosopher, d. 1752. 
Joseph Addison, author, d. 1719. 
Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 
19 c.Roger Bacon, natural philosopher, 1214-1292, 
Lord Wellesley, statesman, and Governor-General of India, b. 1760, 
Battle of Vittoria, Wellington, 1813. 
Matthew Henry, Nonconformist divine, d. 1714. 
- Slavery in England declared illegal, 1722. 
Battle of Plassy, Lord Clive, 1757. 
Naval battle of Sluis, Edward III., 1340. 
John Horne Tooke, politician and philologist, b. 1786. 
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26 Christ’s Hospital founded, 1553. 

Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1846. 

Lord Lawrence, Indian civilian and Governor-General, d. 1879. 
27 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire finished, 1787. 
28 c.Kew Gardens opened to the public, 1841. 
29 The Seven Bishops acquitted, 1688. 

Valentine Green, mezzotint engraver, d. 1813. 
30 Defence of Cawnpore, 1857. 

_Elizabeth Barrett Browning, poet, d. 1861. 


(5) The evangeliser of heathen Germany, the reformer of the 
Frankish Church, and the founder of the Abbey of Fulda, was an 
Englishman named originally Winfrid. (5) Orlando Gibbons 
ranks next to Purcell in the group of distinguished musicians 
who adorned the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. (8) The engineer of the Eddystone 
lighthouse. (16) One of the chief among the group of scholars 
of the sixteenth century who headed the revival of learning in 
England. He was the first Regius Professor of Greek and Public 
Orator at Cambridge. (30) The three weeks’ defence of Cawnpore 
against the troops of Nana Sahib, ending though it did in defeat 
and massacre, is a noble record of the daring and endurance of 
which British men and women are capable. 


J. M.S. 
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THE BATTLE OF SLUIS. 


JUNE 24, 1340 


AN ANNIVERSARY STUDY. 


To the prince who subsequently became King James II. the 
British Navy owes a large debt of gratitude. While he was Duke 
of York and Lord High Admiral, he did much towards improving 
the efficiency of the service, and he also let slip no opportunity of 
reminding those under him of the glorious antiquity of England’s 
sea power, and of its brilliant traditions. Such reminders, no 
doubt, contributed in no small degree to building up esprit de 
corps, and to giving tone to the moral of the fleet, and especially 
of its officers. But the Duke’s knowledge of naval history was 
limited. Apparently he had not read Froissart, nor Avesbury, nor 
Hemingford, nor even Minot. He seems to have regarded Edgar 
as the early English naval hero most worthy of commemoration ; 
and not only did he name after that king a fine third-rate which 
was launched in 1668, but he even went so far in his admiration 
for the son of Edmund the Elder as to call after him a son of his 
own, who might, had he lived, have become King of England. It 
is owing to James’s action in this matter that we still have an 
Edgar in the Royal Navy. Had the Duke been better informed, 
it is probable that he would not have given so conspicuous a place 
in his naval pantheon to Edgar, and that the name which he 
would have chosen, both for his son and for the ship, would have 
been Edward. 

For, indeed, of all the English naval heroes of those dark ages 
prior to the definite organisation of the service in the time of 
Henry VIII. none stands forward more prominently than Edward 
III. Alfred, Earl Godwin, and Harold II. were distinguished 
naval leaders; Hubert de Burgh, who defeated Eustace the 
Monk off the South Foreland on August 24, 1217, was perhaps, 
regarded as an admiral only, the most brilliant commander of 
our earlier history ; and John Holland, later Duke of Exeter, who 
fought the action of July 25, 1417, has some claims to be included 
in the first flight. But Edward III. had the honour and glory, 
unique among English sovereigns, of commanding in person on 
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the occasion of two great naval victories over the enemies of his 
country. No other English sea captain, up to the days of 
Elizabeth, won two battles of equal importance; and, if it be 
necessary to say more in order to enhance the splendour of King 
Edward’s triumphs afloat, it may be added that seldom, if ever, 
has a British commander-in-chief had the good fortune to lead a 
more capable band of subordinate officers than the band which 
followed Edward at Sluis in 1340, and at ‘L’Espagnols sur Mer’ 
in 1350. One cannot regret the retention of the name Edgar on 
the Navy List ; but seeing that Edward was a greater than Edgar, 
and that, moreover, the present heir to the throne bears the good 
English name of Edward, I think that the Admiralty, when next 
laying down a first-class battleship, might do worse than name it 
after the victor of Sluis. I may add, if precedents be looked for, 
that, in addition to the vessel mentioned hereafter, there have 
already been ships named Edward in the Royal Navy, though, I 
believe, only small craft. The Dutch sixty-gun ship Mars, taken by 
Rodney in 1781, was added to the Navy as the Prince Edward. 
A fourteen-gun brig which was in the service at the same time, 
having been purchased in 1780, bore the same name. It is also 
-of interest to recall that an Hdward Bonaventure, belonging to 
the Levant Company, served against the Armada in 1588, under 
James Lancaster, who subsequently made in her the first English 
voyage to India, and so brought about the foundation of the East 
India Company. 

Sluis, it must be feared, is a name that suggests but few 
memories to the majority of the English people of to-day ; and to 
those who visit it the place looks as if it could not possibly be 
connected with a naval action, for it is not on the coast. It lies 
a little inland, on the south side of the Wester Schelde, near the 
south-western point of the Dutch province of Zeeland. But up 
to within a short distance of it there still runs an inlet, the 
remains of what was once a considerable bay and a favourite 
anchorage for large fleets. 

In 1340, as during the greater part of his long reign, Edward 
III. was at war with France, and was prosecuting his claim, as 
grandson of Philip IV., to the French crown. In February he 
returned to England from Flanders, where he had been conduct- 
ing the campaign ashore, and where he left his queen, and met his 
Parliament, which granted him an aid. Having despatched 
necessary business, he went early in June to Ipswich, in order to 
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re-embark for the Continent with fresh troops and supplies from 
the port of Orwell. He there learnt that his enemies, with a 
view to prevent him from again landing in Flanders, had collected 
a large fleet and had sent it to lie in wait for him in the Lam- 
mensvliet, now called the Zwijn. This is the bay or arm of 
the sea near the head of which stands Sluis. The king’s naval 
advisers sought to deter him from attempting the passage, though 
they also declared that, if he should decide to cross, they would 
stand by him, even to the death. ‘heir opposition seems to 
have been based upon the consideration that a fleet largely com- 
posed of transports and storeships would be at an inevitable dis- 
advantage if pitted against a force composed almost exclusively of 
fighting ships. Edward, although he doubted the correctness of 
the news, so far modified his original intention as to postpone his 
departure until he had been joined by numerous additional vessels, 
While these were being collected he appears to have despatched 
a look-out squadron of fifty sail under Robert, Lord Morley, 
Admiral of the Northern fleet, to cruise off the Dutch coast. By 
June 20 the fleet at Orwell had been increased to two hundred 
craft of various kinds, and on that day the king went on 
board the Thomas, captain Richard Fylle. Two days later he 
sailed. 

For some time previously the English shores of the Channel 
had been constantly harried by a composite naval force under 
Hugues Quiéret, Nicolas Béhuchet, and Egidio Bocanegra, brother 
of the Doge of Genoa. This force, mainly French and Norman, 
but including also some mercenaries from the Mediterranean, 
had plundered and burnt Portsmouth (then a town of little naval 
importance), ravaged the Channel Islands, made several descents 
upon the Isle of Wight, and committed outrages at various other 
places; and it had, moreover, captured several of the finest of 
Edward’s ships, including the Christopher, the Edward, the 
Katherine, and the Rose. The same squadron, considerably 
strengthened no doubt, was employed by Philip of Valois to 
waylay Edward. Its strength, if we may trust contemporary 
chroniclers, may have been as great as 400 sail, and may have 
been as small as 140. Edward himself, in his official despatch, 
written after the action, put it at 190 sail; and at that we may 
be content to accept it. Yet, if not in numbers, at least in 
fighting quality, the ships were superior to the English. They 
were all organised for war, whereas a very large proportion of the 
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English vessels were merely transports—crowded, it is true, with 
men, but of little or no use in a naval engagement. 

On the English side, Edward III. commanded in person ; but 
he was not without many naval lieutenants of distinguished 
ability. Besides Lord Morley, who joined before the action, there 
were Richard Fitz-Alan, ninth Earl of Arundel, then Admiral of 
the Western Fleet ; William Clinton, Earl of Huntingdon, ancestor 
of the present Earl Fitzwilliam; William de Bohun, Earl of 
Northampton; Sir Reginald de Cobham; Prince Henry of 
Lancaster, later Duke of Lancaster, K.G.; Sir John Beauchamp, 
who afterwards became the first Admiral of England; Sir William 
Trussell; and last, but not least, Sir Walter Manny. All these 
before or afterwards held independent command of English fleets, 
and most of them were among the heroes ten years later of 
‘L’Espagnols sur Mer.’ Among others who were present, but 
who are known rather as military than as naval officers, were 
Roger, second Lord De la Warr; Lawrence, first Earl of Pembroke ; 
Humphrey, sixth Earl of Hereford and Essex; Hugh, Earl of 
Gloucester ; Henry, second Lord Percy of Alnwick; Sir Richard 
Stafford; Sir John Chandos; Sir William Felton; Sir Thomas 
Bradeston ; Sir John Cundy ; and Nele Loring, afterwards K.G. 

On Friday, June 23rd, at noon, being then off Blankenberghe, 
Edward discovered the masts of the French fleet showing over 
the low-lying coast. He at once disembarked three knights and 
their horses, and sent them along the sandy shore to reconnoitre. 
The knights reported that the enemy lay at anchor under the 
land in three divisions, and that nineteen of their ships were of 
a size such as the observers had never seen before. It was high 
water that day at 10.35 a.M.; so that, ere the English could 
approach the mouth of the Zwijn, the tide had already ebbed 
considerably. It seems to have been Edward’s intention all along 
to go in on the top of the flood ; and the reason why he did not 
utilise the next high tide, at 10.58 p.M., was no doubt because he 
was unwilling to take the risks and chances of attacking in the 
dark. He waited for the high tide of 11.25 a.m. on Saturday, 
June 24th. In the meantime the French were recommended by 
Bocanegra to put to sea and attack the English; but, instead of 
doing so, they merely moved in four divisions down nearer to the 
mouth of the Zwijn, where each division fastened itself together 
with cables and iron chains, and, it would appear, anchored. 

On Saturday morning the wind, so far as can be gathered, 
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was about N.E.; blowing, that is, nearly at right angles across the 
Zwijn. Edward worked up against it until he was to windward 
of the French, and could approach without having the noon sun 
directly in his people’s faces. The enemy misunderstood the 
manceuvre, which they at first supposed to arise from shyness to 
engage ; and it seems to have induced a few of them to cast loose 
from the chains and cables, with the design of pursuing. But 
they were disabused when Edward bore down upon them, and at 
midday began the battle. Morley’s ship was the first to be 
engaged; the Earl of Huntingdon’s, the second; the Earl of 
Northampton’s, the third; and Sir Walter Manny’s, the fourth. 
The others crowded with all sail into action, and in a short time 
the engagement became general. 

The French van, or first division, included the large ships 
which had been specially noticed by the knights whom Edward 
had landed on the previous afternoon, It also included the 
English prizes—Christopher, Edward, Katherine, and Rose. The 
enemy had filled the tops of these with stones, and with men to 
hurl them down on the English decks; and many of the vessels 
had Genoese archers on board. Nevertheless, the English grappled 
and boarded at once. The French fought bravely ; but it is pro- 
bable that, owing to the enemy being formed in four divisions, one 
behind another, Edward was able to throw nearly the whole weight 
of his attack upon the first division, and that the second, third, 
and fourth divisions could not do much for the support of their 
friends. After a fierce struggle, towards the conclusion of which 
the enemy leapt by hundreds into the sea, the French van was 
broken up, and several of its ships were taken. The Christopher, 
which was one of these, was immediately manned with English 
archers, and sent further up the Zwijn to attack the Genoese 
galleys in the fourth division. But by that time the French had 
lost heart. The men in the ships of the second and third divi- 
sions jumped wildly into their boats as the English approached, 
and endeavoured at all hazards to reach the shore. Few were so 
fortunate as to do so; for most of the boats, being overladen, sank 
ere they had gone more than a few yards. The fourth division, 
under Bocanegra, the most capable of the French leaders, made 
a gailant effort to break through the English and to escape to sea. 
It consisted of sixty vessels, including the Genoese galleys; and 
of these, twenty-four succeeded in getting away for the moment, 
though some were taken subsequently. But the whole of the rest 
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of the fleet—one hundred and sixty-six sail, according to Edward’s 
computation—was taken, burnt, sunk, or driven ashore and de- 
stroyed. The battle was not ended until well into the night. It 
cost the French twenty thousand, or, according to some authorities, 
thirty thousand men. The English lost only two ships, neither of 
them being of great importance, and not more than four thousand 
people; and the only officers of any distinction slain on the Eng- 
lish side were Sir Thomas de Monthermer, son of Joan Plantagenet, 
daughter of Edward I., and cousin therefore of Edward III. ; Sir 
Thomas Latimer ; Sir John Boteler ; and Sir Thomas Poynings. On 
the other hand, Quiéret and Eéhuchet both perished. Some his- 
torians assert that both, and others that the latter, of these officers 
fell alive into the hands of the victors. About Quiéret’s exact fate 
there is some doubt; Béhuchet’s body was certainly hanged to the 
mast of the ship on board which he had commanded ; and, look- 
ing to the atrocities which the Admiral had previously committed 
on the English coasts, it is quite conceivable that his captors killed 
him in cold blood, just as Eustace the Monk had been killed by 
Richard the Bastard after the victory off the South Foreland in 
1217. Bocanegra, better known in England as Blackbeard, saved 
himself with his galleys. On the following Wednesday Edward III. 
sent to his son Edward the Black Prince, who was at Waltham 
Abbey, a despatch announcing and describing the success. It is 
interesting as being the first despatch of the kind known ; but it 
is a little disappointing, inasmuch as, although it makes reference 
to the attitude of the Flamands, with whom England was then 
co-operating, it does so in such terms as to leave it in doubt 
whether these people rendered any actual assistance to the English 
during the battle. The point, which can now never be cleared 
up, is of importance, seeing that French historians attribute the 
result to the manner in which the Flamands came to the help 
of their allies. Hemingford, however, states explicitly that the 
Flamands awaited the issue in order to side with the victors ; and 
in Edward’s despatch there is nothing inconsistent with what 
Hemingford says. 

Edward, no doubt, risked something by attempting to cross 
from Orwell with his great con.oy of transports, while the un- 
defeated force of France, the ‘fleet in being,’ lay in the Zwijn 
with a view to preventing him from landing in Flanders; but, as 
Mahan points out in his ‘ Nelson,’ the menace of a ‘ fleet in being’ 
has been vastly overrated by many recent writers. IfQuiéret and 
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Béhuchet, instead of lying in port, had taken up a position off 
Orwell, the menace would have been much more serious ; and it 
would have probably decided Edward to keep his transports safe in 
the river, pending a moment when he should have defeated the 
enemy at sea. But the fact of the French going to the Zwijn 
and remaining there may have suggested to Edward that the 
French fleet, though indeed a ‘fleet in being,’ was not what I 
prefer to call a ‘ potential fleet.’ The ‘fleet in being’ may in cer- 
tain circumstances be neglected. The ‘ potential fleet’—by which 
I understand a fleet, not merely ‘in being,’ but stationed and led 
in such an offensive manner as to make it plain to all that it will 
do its very best against its enemy—can never be trifled with. In 
the face of the fleet merely ‘in being,’ Edward was, to my mind, 
perfectly justified in crossing as he did, especially as he had 
Morley, with a squadron of observation, off the coast of Flanders 
to warn him betimes of any change in the situation. Indeed, he 
was more than justified, time being of importance to him. It is 
true that, having crossed, he would have been extremely rash had 
he sought to evade the enemy, and to land, as conceivably he 
might have landed, without first attacking him. The destruction 
of the French fleet was his first and immediate object : the landing 
was only an ulterior purpose. 

The position has a lesson for us to-day, since it bears upon the 
oft-debated question of the possibility of the invasion of this 
country. If, in war time, we keep efficient fleets close to the 
maritime frontiers of our enemies, well and good. We shall not 
be invaded—at least, until those fleets have been destroyed. But 
if we trust to a fleet merely ‘in being "—not necessarily deter- 
mined to fight, not necessarily in the right place—we may find 
ourselves deceived. Not only may we be invaded, we may even 
be invaded while our fleet is still practically intact. The problem 
becomes one of risk, not of possibility. 

W. LatrD CLOWES. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF 
THE QUEEN’S CHILDHOOD AND MARRIAGE. 


I THINK it must be seventy-two years ago since I first saw. the 
Princess Victoria, then about six years old, and one month younger 

than myself. I was taken by my grandmother, Lady Radnor, who 

had, I believe, been on intimate terms with the old Royal family, 

to Kensington Palace, when she paid a visit to the Duchess of 
Kent. The room, which I remember with some distinctness, had 

a large window, I think a bay, in which a little girl was playing 

by herself, and whom I joined, while the elders conversed together. 

I do not know whether I may have shown a too easy familiarity of 
manner in my ignorance of Court etiquette, but the young Princess 

quickly and warningly told me, referring to the toys scattered 

around, ‘You must not touch those, they are mine; and I may 

call you Jane, but you must not call me Victoria.’ Being by 

nature inclined to obedience, I hope, and think, I did not transgress 

in these matters, but I have no recollection of how the visit passed . 
off, nor how we parted. 

When I was about fourteen or fifteen—that is over sixty-two 
years ago—my mother went from Wiltshire to the Isle of Wight 
to hold a stall, I think, at a bazaar patronised, and I believe 
attended, by the Duchess of Kent, to raise funds to meet distress 
in Ireland. From the sale my mother brought me back an im- 
pression from a drawing on stone by the Princess Victoria, whose 
signature is lithographed in the corner. It is a pretty picture of 
a village child leaning against a projection of a cliff, while a 
pitcher on the ground is being filled with water from a pipe let 
into the rock. Ina moment of folly, years afterwards, I pasted 
the picture on to a screen, where I fear I must now leave it; but 
one day I hope somebody will have it carefully removed and 
framed, for its own sake, and that of the hand that executed it. 
I have often wondered whether many copies of it now exist, and, if 
so, where. 

When I was seventeen my family passed a winter at Ramsgate, 
where the Duchess of Kent and her daughter were also staying, 
and with whom my parents one evening went to dine, while I, not 
quite emancipated from the schoolroom, was left at home. To 
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my surprise and somewhat, no doubt, to my consternation, mingled 
with pleasure, a message came back to say the carriage was to call 
for me and take me to join the party in the evening. Not an 
evening dress fit for ‘society’ did I possess, at any rate not there ; 
but for that there was no help, so I was attired, if I remember 
rightly, in a frock of washed white book-muslin, as the material 
was then called, without sash or bows to brighten it, black silk 
mittens for my hands and arms, and probably black prunella shoes 
on my feet, with sandals crossing over the instep and fastened 
round the ankle, and away I went. We danced a quadrille while 
some one of the company I think played, and I dare say I most 
conscientiously pointed the toes of my prunella shoes, rounded my 
arms into two semicircles, and held up the skirt of the washed 
muslin frock, in strict accordance with the teaching of my kind 
old French dancing master. Dancing was dancing in those 
days, not skirmishing! The Princess joined in the quadrille, 
but I cannot recall any other particular circumstance relating 
to the part she took that evening, and the few guests dispersed 
early. 

The strongest impression I brought away with me was the 
gracious, smiling gentle kindness of the Duchess of Kent, which 
always seemed to shine in her face whenever we afterwards met. 

When our Queen was married, I was named to be one of her 
. twelve bridesmaids, an honour the sense of the greatness of 
which has strengthened with passing years. We were at the 
time living in Berkshire, and my mother and I had then our 
first experience of railroad-travelling—as after posting, I think to 
Reading, we joined the Great Western line, not, however, enter- 
ing a public carriage. To have done so then would, I imagine, 
have startled our friends as unpleasantly as a very few years ago 
staid grandmammas and demure aunts were startled by hearing 
of granddaughters and nieces skipping into omnibuses or climb- 
ing to their tops, and so careering along London streets. On this 
occasion our own carriage was placed on a truck ; in this we sat, 
and so steamed to town. 

The morning of the wedding, the twelve bridesmaids assembled 
in St. James’s Palace some considerable time before our services 
were required ; so when we perceived that one of our number had 
her rose on the wrong side of her head, we had plenty of leisure 
to remedy the mistake, the victim most good-humouredly sub- 
mitting to our criticism and amateur hairdressing. She was 
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one of those eight’ of our number who have passed away since then 
to the ‘unknown land.’ How simple our dress was! A double 
skirt of white tulle over white silk, the upper one looped up on 
one side and fastened by a large white rose with green leaves 
similar to the one worn on the head, though maybe bigger. 
They were placed on the right side of those who were to walk on 
the left, and on the left side of the six on the opposite side of 
the train. Holding up that train we walked along a corridor 
with spectators ranged in tiers along the wall, and turned into 
the chapel, when for a moment came a startling discordant crash, 
as the band in the passage did not stop playing outside before 
the organ took up a totally different strain within. I dare say 
the bride heard nothing of it, for doubtless heart and thoughts 
were too deeply engrossed to notice any outward matter. 

Like our attire, all was simple and plain in the chapel. There 
were no ballroom-like decorations, no glitter or pomp, ecclesi- 
astical or otherwise, no light but that from Heaven. But there 
was calm seriousness, deep tender interest, and a reverent hush, 
save the reading of the Prayer Book service. - The great Lady— 
the very great Lady knelt, visibly trembling, before the Com- 
munion rails, and a noble woman and a noble man were joined to- 
gether in holy matrimony and by the bond of a consecrated love. 

Ah me! what years of happiness followed, and then what 
mourning and woe! It was God’s will that our Sovereign should 
be visited by a crushing sorrow; but we may well praise and 
thank Him, that, in spite of the bitter trial, He of His grace and 
mercy spared her to the affection, and the veneration of her 
people, and to the tender love of her children. 

I cannot recall what passages or apartments we passed 
through after the ceremony, but we finally found ourselves in a 
room with the Queen and Prince with no guests or relatives 
present. They were standing by a table, when an attendant 
brought in what looked like a plain coloured baize or cloth bag, 
and gave it to the Queen, who drew from it, one at a time, a little 
dark blue velvet case, giving one to each of us. Then she and 
the Prince passed out at a side door, and we saw them no more. 

The cases contained brooches in the form of a spread eagle 
studded with turquoises, with ruby eyes and holding a pearl in 
each claw. The royal initials and the date were engraved at the 


! Since the above was written, by the death of Lady Foley the number has 
become nine. 
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back. We afterwards received permission to wear them in a 
white rosette on our shoulder, as a kind of bridesmaids’ order. 
But the use of this privilege gradually died out. I hazard the 
conjecture that under similar circumstances in these days the 
gifts would be brought in with stately ceremony, resting on a 
richly embroidered velvet cushion lying on a golden salver. 
Yet I rejoice to remember it was not so then, and look back with 
respectful admiration to the unostentatious, simple habits of 
those times. But, ‘autres temps, autres mceurs,’ I had a great 
appreciation of the beauty of the royal bridegroom, as I have 
also of his upright character, marked mental endowments, and 
practical wisdom ; but I had no other personal knowledge of his 
charm. 

In the evening a banquet was held in the palace, to which I 
was escorted by my step-brother-in-law, Colonel Buckley, one of 
the earliest equerries of Her Majesty. There were little tables, 
at one of which we sat with others, but I have no recollection 
who were our companions; while at a large table, presided over, 
I think, by the Duchess of Kent, were the greater folk. After 
the feast the guests departed, and so the wedding day was ended. 

Since then kind words in the sweet and gentle voice of our 
Royal Mistress have been spoken to me, when I have felt almost 
too shy and nervous to hear them; but that belongs to a far 
away past. 

I have a possession I value much. It is a slight pencil 
sketch drawn by the Queen and sent to me through my brother- 
in-law, to show what the bridesmaid’s dress was to be. It is on 
note-paper, stamped with a gold crown in one corner. I was 
told that one of the other bridesmaids had a similar gift, but 
whether there were more I never heard. 

When I am gone hence, I hope this little treasure will pass 
to a near relative of my own who already possesses a letter 
written by Queen Elizabeth to one of her maids of honour. I 
think it would be fitting that the same house should contain a 
letter written by Queen Elizabeth the Great and a drawing from 
the hand of Queen Victoria the Greatly Beloved. 


JANE HARRIETT ELLICE. 
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STAM AND THE KING’S VISIT. 


‘We must think for the future positions of the sons of honest Frenchmen.’ 
Prince Henri @ Orléans. 


Ir I seem to have been something irrelevant in placing a well- 
worn utterance of the Prince of Orleans at the head of this 
article, it is because the future of the hapless little kingdom of 
Siam depends, as much as it depends on anything, upon the 
‘future positions of the sons of honest Frenchmen,’ Of this 
truth, recent history is all too painfully pregnant. In the great 
game of ‘earth-hunger,’ of which the helpless Land of the White 
Elephant has been made at once the victim and the tool, France 
does indeed, as the Prince would express it, appear to ‘ hold all 
the trumps.’ 

The Siamese Royal Family, the reigning representative of which 
has selected the present year for a European tour upon an elaborate 
seale, is at once the acme of Oriental antiquity and of Oriental 
modernity. In other words, it can, an it so choose, claim more or 
less direct descent from Talmud—and, indeed, Siamese traditions 
are in no way unworthy of that Tartar terror. At the same time, 
the Kings of Siam who can claim to have left a lasting footprint 
upon the sands of their country’s history as a factor in the history 
of the world are only about three in number. So proverbial is it 
that the rulers of barbaric lands are, for obvious reasons, not 
particularly long-lived, that it may appropriately be deemed 
matter for self-congratulation that the Royal visitor to England 
in ‘Queen’s Year ’"—Chulalongkorn Rex—though he is now but in 
the prime of life, has rested upon the throne of his ancestors for 
eight-and-twenty years. But this by the way. 

The names of the deceased male parent of Siam’s King are 
indubitably worthy of permanent record. They are—or, rather, they 
were—as follow: ‘Phra Bard Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha 
Mongkut Phra Chom Klao Chan Yu Hua.’ He is often styled 
the ‘first’ King of Siam—that is, not only of Siam in her 
awakening from the chrysalis stage of Oriental savagery in which 
she had for so long lain for centuries dead; but also because, 
until recent years, there was a First and a Second King at Bangkok. 
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King Chom Klao it was who behaved so splendidly to Her 
Majesty’s representative, the late Sir John Bowring, on his mission 
to Bangkok in 1855. Phra Chom Klao left as heritage to his 
successor a rare record of work well done in elevating his country 
to a more than respectable pinnacle of eminence among the inde- 
pendent nations of the Farthest East. He it was who, on it being 
represented to him that he would do well to drive the missionaries 
out of his country, replied: ‘Why should I do so? They at 
least do my people no harm.’ And it was considered comme il 
faut—nay, it was held the highest honour that one monarch 
could render unto another—for the King of Siam to send the Queen 
of England, per Sir John Bowring, a tuft of hairs plucked from the 
sacred White Elephant! There are, it should be remarked for 
the information of the unsuspecting, no such phenomena as 
‘white’ elephants. The beasts so designated are of a dirty drab 
colour; and Mr. George Curzon has amusingly recorded how the 
unscrupulous proprietor of a peripatetic cirque once outraged the 
susceptibilities of the good Buddhists of Bangkok for all time by 
painting an elephant white and exhibiting it to their astonished 

aze ! 
- The King of Siam has a First Queen, a Second Queen—so 
runs the law of the land—and a large number of inferior wives or 
concubines. But then the marital laws of Siam are a little in- 
volved, not to say unique, permitting as they do the well-known 
‘Secretary of State,’ Prince Devawongse (‘The Dewan’) to be at 
once the half-brother and brother-in-law of his King. The heir 
to the throne is, of course, the offspring of the First Queen-Consort, 
and, failing her, the child of (I believe) the Second Queen. In 
this matter King Chulalongkorn suffered a poignant grief in the 
demise, at the beginning of 1895, of the Crown Prince, a 
splendidly bright youth of sixteen or seventeen. It is believed 
in some quarters that the decease of the present King, should 
such a calamity happen, would lead to a sanguinary dispute, 
regarding the succession, amongst the innumerable phras and 
princes that the country owns. At present the succession is 
vested in another boy of considerable attainments, who was edu- 
cated in England, being for a time the pupil of Mr. Basil Thomson 
at Ascot. 

. While on the subject of the curious marital relations that 
distinguish the social aspect of the Siamese sovereignty, I may 
perhaps be pardoned for quoting briefly from a most remarkably 
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quaint description of the ‘lamentable illness and death of Her 
Young Amiable Majesty the Queen Somanass Waddhanawaddy 
Wattee, the lawful Royal Consort of His Most Excellent Gracious 
Majesty Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut, the King of 
Siam and reigning upon the present time . . . it accordingly to 
the same consequence took place on Saturday the 21st August 
[1852] at 1 o’clock p.M., when her Majesty has safely delivered a 
living male royal infant. Her royal Son though very feeble and 
small was born alive crying and giving the usual signs of 
infantile life, so that many persons of royalty and ability were 
immediately assembled with the officers of the palace and wel- 
comed the royal hier’s arrival by birth with highest manner of 
music and other demonstrations of joy: they made its bed on 
the golden seat covered with white surrounded with royal 
weapons, book, pencil, &c., according to ancient regal custom, 
and placed its careful and protection. Alas! but three hours 
after his birth on a lapsed and stopped his breath on 4 o’clock P.M. 
of that day. So its lif was very brief one... after this she 
sunk rapidly during course of three days, and breathed her last 
breath on the 10th of October 1852 at 6 o’clock P.M. greatestly 
lamented and bewailed by aJl the Royal Household. Her remains 
was bathed and adorned with golden dead ornaments.’ 

The reference is to a mother and child, the latter of whom 
would, but for the fact that it only lived a few hours, have suc- 
ceeded to the throne in due course. It is, however, exceedingly 
noticeable that the Siamese Royal family are not a long-lived 
race. Consumption appears to be handed down from generation 
to generation, and I have heard rumours touching the health 
of his present Majesty. He is a handsome man, of medium 
height and distinguished mien. He is by way of being a capital 
English scholar, and the reforms that he has from time to time 
introduced and carried out in his country have been essentially 
British—this being all the more interesting and instructive from 
the circumstance that not only are a large proportion of the 
European officials in Siamese employ of Danish and German 
nationality, but that the ‘General Adviser and Minister-Plenipo- 
tentiary ’ to the Court of Bangkok has been a Belgian, none other 
than the well-known publicist, M. Rolin-Jacquemyns. But the 
innovations and reforms are, as has been said, almost without 
exception British. This is only just. For the commerce of Siam 
with the outside world is in the startling ratio of about ninety- 
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five per cent. British to five per cent. French!! Where, then, 
comes in the reasoning of Prince Henri’s high-sounding ‘ we must 
think for the future positions of the sons of honest I‘renchmen’ ? 
Truly, it makes one rub one’s eyes after perusal of his able but 
wilfully misleading ‘Around Tonquin and Siam.’ It is well to 
bear in mind, moreover, that the officials of French Cochin-China 
bear a larger proportion to the populace than in the case of any 
other colony in the world. 

The railways of Siam are British, the telegraphs and tele- 
phones are more British than otherwise, the police and prison- 
system have been re-modelled as much as possible after British 
patterns, and so, too, has the army. The navy (so-called) has 
been more at the mercy of a knot of Danish officers of varying 
degrees of knowledge and experience, at whose head has stood a 
gentleman bearing the extraordinary nomenclature—for a Dane—of 
Commodore du Plessis de Richelieu. As is bound to be the case 
in instances of the kind, these attempts at Europeanising become 
at times a little ludicrous. I can conceive nothing more laugh- 
able, for example, than the spectacle of a Bangkok ‘ policeman,’ 
helmeted and buttoned &@ la ‘the force,’ as he shoulders the 
‘clothes-prop’ of his dignified oftice and unblushingly turns his 
blue trousers up to his copper-coloured knees. Screamingly funny, 
too, in a different direction, was the innocuous firing of a torpedo 
(Siamese) during the height of the naval engagement in the 
Meinam in July, 1893. The operator—a European, but an 
amateur—afterwards confided to me that he did not know whether 
he had exploded the missile in front or far astern of the 
advancing French gunboats! It was a dread fiasco all round. 

The palace of King Chulalongkorn covers in its entirety an 
area of a mile, and is enclosed within high walls of glittering 
white. In Sir John Bowring’s time the palace contained no fewer 
than three thousand females, some seven hundred of whom were 
the ‘ wives’ of the king and the remainder servants and ‘ ladies- 
in-waiting. To this inner portion of the Royal residence no 
European of the male sex has ever been permitted to penetrate, 
and of the finer sex very few. The good Bishop Pallegoix— 
whose only crime was that he was a Frenchman—taught Latin to 
the late King; and the Bishop left behind him one of the few 
authentic records of the inner life of Siam and its people. He 
tells, from personal observation, that it is death to the executioner 
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if he should chance to hand the instrument of death to the 
King when the latter is enraged with a courtier—Buddhistic law 
declaring that you may not be the means of gratifying your 
master’s passion to take life. I myself have witnessed a public 
execution at Bangkok, and I remember thinking that the death 
penalty was carried out with uncommon clumsiness. The weapon 
resembled a large sabre, and the swordsmanship—if I may be per- 
mitted the term—was not good. The crime was that of wife- 
murder for infidelity, and the victim was a handsome young 
Siamese. 

The great-grandfather of the reigning King was the real founder 
of the Siamese dynasty. He ascended to the throne in 1782 by 
reason of the then ruler’s insanity. On his death in 1824 his 
two sons, Chau Fa Mongkut and Chau Fa Noi were named 
First and Second Kings respectively ; but their elder half- 
brother, Krom-cluat, managed to get the crown from them by 
stealth. Chau Fa Noi thereupon entered the priesthood, remaining 
a bonze for twenty-six years, and eventually becoming King on the 
usurper’s death in 1851. This religion ‘as she is taught’ in Siam is 
to strangers’ eyes one of the strangest sights to be encountered at 
Bangkok. In my time there were perhaps ten thousand droning 
Buddhist priests in the capital, out of a total population of half 
a million ; and I can conceive nothing more picturesque than the 
spectacle of these sinister-looking, yellow-robed fellows flitting 
through the bright green palms as they go from house to house 
collecting their daily rations from the charitable. For when you 
become a priest you renounce all things save allegiance to the 
Biddha, and to him you dedicate the whole of your worldly 
wealth. 

If the tourist’s ideal of Cairo life may be summed up in the 
words ‘donkeys, donkeys, donkeys; camels, camels, camels ; 
mosques, mosques, mosques,’ then equally may the visitor's first 
and last impression of Bangkok be contained in the reiteration 
of ‘ priests, priests, priests; temples, temples, temples; dogs, 
dogs, dogs.’ These temples, or wits, of the Buddhist belief are 
a magnificent feature of Bangkok’s mysterious charm for the 
foreigner. They are very numerous, and are dominated by one 
called Wat Chang, or Temple of Chang, which I have styled ‘the 
Westminster Abbey of Bangkok.’ As you steam up the Meinam 
(mei-nam, ‘mother of waters’) from the open ocean, you have 
Wat Chang for ever in the foreground, its huge domes and 
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wondrous minarets touched redly and weirdly by the tropic sun. 
Inside, Wat Chang is chiefly memorable for a vast effigy of the 
Biaddha in a reclining posture, and popularly known as ‘the 
Sleeping Biiddha.’ 

King Chau Fa Mongkut would frequently address Sir John 
Bowring, of whom he made a close personal friend, on matters in 
which he took a deep interest, in a way that redounds greatly to his 
credit, not only as Oriental monarch, but as man. ‘ That is my 
cook-house,’ he said one day, proudly ; ‘I built the first chimneys 
in Siam.’ Another time he said to Sir John that he prided him- 
self on there having been but two cases of abdication in Siamese 
annals. ‘One was unfortunate,’ added Mongkut; ‘for, the King 
having left the throne, confusion and tumult followed, and he was 
forced to return.’ His Majesty was particularly anxious to know 
from Sir John what objections there could conceivably be to the 
polygamic state, seeing that it was sanctioned both by the Siamese 
and the Buddhistic law. The King religiously kept his vow of 
chastity during his twenty-six years as bonze; but he proudly 
wrote to Sir John that in the three months after the latter left 
Siam the Royal Family had been increased by four children. The 
British diplomatist’s comment is: ‘I cannot fancy that the ascetic 
and secluded life which he led for more than twenty-six years 
could have much attraction for one obviously fond of pleasure.’ 

The Siamese King dines by himself, and each dish is tasted by 
an attendant or official ere it is set before him. 

It was very fitting that the European tour of Siam’s ruler, 
whose life has been spent in the Venice of the Far East, should 
commence in the Venice of the Near. One wonders, indeed, 
whether the arrangement was merely an accidental one. Of 
course, I do not pretend for a moment seriously to compare 
Bangkok in sunburnt Siam with Venice in sunny Italy; but 
there are some—notably one—curious points of similarity. If not 
actually built upon a system of islets, Bangkok is so marvellously 
intersected by waterways that it is to all intents a City of the 
Waters. The bulk of the native population, not only of Bangkok 
but of Siam and Annam generally, live in floating-houses that 
are moored to the banks of the rivers and innumerable little 
creeks which intersect the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Nearly all 
of the marketing is done by water, in the same sense that the 
greatest pageants of public life are conducted on the rivers also. 
The women of Siam—always, by the way, of inferior ‘caste’ to 
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their husbands—are splendid swimmers and expert rowers. The 
canoe, or samvpan, is used by all classes of the community. 

The foregoing reference to the pariah dogs of Bangkok is in 
nowise an exaggeration. The city swarms with them. Like 
wolves, they hunt together in packs. Owners they have few or 
none, and—again like wolves—they make the sultry night hideous 
with their ominous growls and angry snarling. Yet the Bangkok 
pariah is in reality as cowardly as a Chinaman. I have often 
thought that a wonderfully interesting paper might be written 
in comparison of the pariah packs of Bangkok and of Stamboul— 
of the Far and of the Near East. Certainly the capital of the 
Shadow of God is the only city of the world that can compare in 
this essential with the capital of Chulalongkorn Rex; and I am 
by no means certain that the queerly-built, queerly-peopled city 
on the reedy Meinam has not the ‘ advantage’ in point of numbers 
—of dogs. 

Bangkok itself has a population numbering a quarter of a 
million Siamese, about the same proportion of Chinese, and less 
than a thousand Europeans. In Upper Siam the leopard still 
abounds, with numbers of the most poisonous snakes and the 
rarest of Eastern birds. A deadlier climate than this could not 
well be imagined. Within my own knowledge, men have been 
alive and well in the morning and cold and dead at night. To 
the naturally unfavourable conditions of an Oriental clime has to 
be added the foetid malaria inseparable from a country so marshy, 
so low-lying, and so filthy. For it has to be conceded that even 
for Easterns the Siamese are amongst the dirtiest races of the 
earth. It has been aptly said of them that they are ‘always 
washing, yet never clean ;’ and this is literally true. If asked to 
name the leading characteristics of this people, one who desired 
to be truthful would have to reply, ‘ Vanity, sloth, and dirtiness.’ 
Good-humoured and good-natured to a fault they unquestionably 
are; but as a race they are ‘easy’ to the verge of contemptible- 
ness, vacillating to the verge of cowardice. Patriotism is to them 
less than a name; as a people who may at any moment be 
required to band together in defence of their homes against a 
common enemy, they are a living embodiment of the famous 
saying that ‘the smoke of sacrifice does not always mount.’ 
Unhappily, the writer is not in a position to state what was the 
sequel to the plan, formulated after the Franco-Siamese war of 
1893, to raise the disposable land forces of the little kingdom to 
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a strength of thirty thousand; but if he knows anything of the 
Siamese national character—if he recollects rightly what hap- 
pened in the height of the combat between their forts and ships 
and the French gunboats—such knowledge leads him to infer 
that the idea of imbuing a true-born Siamese with the element 
popularly known as esprit de corps is foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment. The Siamese have a most inordinate love of music; their 
‘national anthem,’ which is played by a military band on the 
square in front of the Palace in the comparatively cool evening— 
that time when the European population, the cares of the short 
day done, array themselves in spotless white, and drive down to 
listen to the strains of the band—is a thing of terror. If further 
proof of this particular characteristic were needed, no fewer than 
thirty buglers were captured by the French in the course of one 
engagement on the Mekong four years ago ! 

If the King of Siam employ ‘too many cooks’ in the Royal 
kitchen—and there are reputed to be two or three hundred—it is 
also self-evident that far too many members of the ‘ Blood Royal’ 
are allowed to interest themselves in affairs of State. No fewer 
than a hundred and seventy phras and princes live at or about 
the Palace, interesting themselves more or less ‘deeply’ in 
matters public and official. Out and away the strongest man is 
Prince Devawongse ; but then ‘The Dewan’ is almost a phe- 
nomenon among Oriental statesmen—and the rest are mere 
prunella. It was the writer’s ill-fortune to witness an incident 
that gave him a very poor opinion of Siamese princes as men. 
This was when, on the occurrence of an attempt by some prisoners 
to break out of the gaol at Bangkok, a number of nobles high in 
rank came down to the prison—but after the event, be it ob- 
served—and behaved in the most unnecessarily callous and un- 
feeling manner while some of the defeated convicts—however 
much these may have deserved their doom—lay a-dying from 
gunshot wounds. 

In the springtime of every year practically the entire popula- 
tion go on a pilgrimage to Mount Phrabat, in Northern Siam, 
there to worship at the ‘Footprint of Buddha.’ The great 
mountain does, indeed, bear the very curious imprint, as it seems, 
of a human foot of giant proportions ; and this annual worship by 
the votaries of Buddhism is, as may be imagined, wonderfully 
impressive, even if it does not do to remember that Ceylon also 
claims ‘ the footprint of Buddha’ for its own. The final exhorta- 
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tion of Gautama Biddha, who is popularly supposed to have 
breathed his earthly last in a year closely approximating to 
400 B.c., has been preserved, even unto the tiniest syllable, ‘in 
letters all of gold.’ After reminding the faithful, with dying 
breath, that the cause of ‘death and decay’ was at one with the 
cause of life, the old man concluded: ‘ Never forget this. Let 
your minds be filled with its truth. I called you to make it 
known unto you.’ 

And what of the future of Siam and the Siamese? If the 
country is ‘given a chance,’ instead of being relentlessly wiped 
from the map of Asia, there are possibilities before it that could 
not be exaggerated or over-estimated. But will it be given its 
chance, or will the rest of the little country, even to the gates of 
Bangkok, be swallowed up in the relentless march of that Western 
Power which has already absorbed the entire region east of the 
Mekong? By the Convention of last year, to which France and 
England were parties, it was agreed to indemnify Siam from the 
eventuality of interference by other Powers, while practically 
dividing between France and England the first-fruits of the 
former’s territorial encroachments upon King Chulalongkorn’s 
dominions, To the latter ruler now but remains Bangkok and the 
fertile country surrounding it; Luang Phrabing—part of which, 
be it observed, is situate upon either bank of the disputed Mekong 
River—is probably the finest and richest of the ‘ spoils’ garnered 
in by France. 

Commercially, and again allowing for the incidence of alien 
interference, Siam’s prospects could not be much more glowing 
than they now are. I have already defined the proportion of 
English and French commercial interests in the country, and it 
is significant that even the Germans have a greater stake in 
Siamese trade than have the Gauls. Nor is this all. The Celt 
is an important entity in the limited European community of 
Bangkok, where there, is, indeed, a commodious German club. 
The relations of the white inhabitants with the Siamese are on 
the whole satisfactory; this partly, doubtless, by reason of that 
innate ‘ placidity ’ which whispers to the unwily Eastern to rest 
at peace with all men—be they black, red, or white. Still, the 
seeds of suspicion were not unnaturally sown in Siamese breasts 
by the events of 1893-4, and I have been much impressed by the 
readiness with which the lower classes of the populace will now 
suspect every man whose skin happens to be white of being a 
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Frenchman and consequently a foe. It was freely stated in the 
city during blockade-time that at a meeting of the Seena-boddee 
in the Palace one of the Siamese nobles or princes had gravely 
and coolly proposed the slaying in cold blood of every white- 
skinned resident as the most feasible solution of the Mekong 
Question! As Siam would no longer find a place upon the map 
of the world if this worthy gentleman’s advice had been adopted, 
it is as well perhaps that it was not. ‘Truly, the land of white 
elephants and of vocal dust-whirlwinds has had to pay dearly for 
the privilege of discovering that it is never safe policy to pelt iron- 
clads with egg-shells, even though the ironclad be an unwarrant- 
able aggressor. 

Rice and teak are the principal exports, and it is another 
illustration of the beautiful indolence of the national character 
that I have seen valuable teak being utilised as fuel for a railway 
engine. On being asked for an explanation, the fireman re- 
marked, with many salaams, that he had allowed the stock of coal 
torun out. That is the pity of it: the wherewithal lies ready 
to the Siamese hand, which grasps it not—as at the time when 
thirty pieces of artillery were massed in the vicinity of the 
Palace for use against the farang invader, but not one of them 
ever came into action. While in the army, a general has been 
known to command a company instead of a division ! 

Nevertheless, there is much to like, though nothing to respect 
or admire, about the Siamese in his native wilds. At least, he 
has not the cunning of the Chinaman, nor the treachery of the 
Malay. Moreover, one should surely make some allowances for 
a land where kissing is unknown—where fishes fight—where 
elephants are or are not white—where betting, gambling, and 
cock-fighting are the principal social delights—and where you 
may behold the ’riksha of barbarism and the electric tram-car of 
civilisation running the streets in juxtaposition. Of the mineral 
and other riches of Upper Siam it is not necessary to speak. 
The European has planted his foot firmly in a region where he 
has not the faintest shadow of right or title to spread himself—and 
the Asiatic has, as he always has had, to pay the price. Reasons 
of high politics have more than considerably dictated the Western 
tour of the Siamese monarch in 1897. Let us hope that the 
Royal visit will not have been undertaken for nought during 
Queen Victoria’s Celebration year. 

Percy Cross STANDING. 
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PARIS IN JUNE, 1871, 


IT may be said without much fear of contradiction that no one 
now living can remember a period when the tension of interest 
in public affairs was comparable to that which existed in the 
spring of 1871. Events had been moving for some months past 
with a rapidity the like of which history did not record. We 
had seen the European centre of gravity shifted before our eyes; 
the first military power in the world, or what gave itself out for 
such, had collapsed like a house of cards, and flimsy cards at that. 
The nation which seemed to have said, ‘I shall be a lady for 
ever,’ had learnt what was meant by desolation and loss of chil- 
dren, and famine and the sword, and appeared indeed to have 
drunk the dregs of the cup of trembling. It seemed inconceiv- 
able that fortune could have any bitterer draught in store for 
France. 

The war between Germany and France was over: the con- 
querors, in final token of their triumph, had shown themselves 
in the heart of the capital, and had settled into temporary 
occupation of the surrounding fortresses which had held them at 
bay for so many months. The storm seemed to have passed, and 
the time for taking stock of damages and projecting repairs to 
have arrived, when, after March was more than half passed, we 
were startled by a fresh roll of thunder, rising from the very 
quarter where the last rumblings had but just died down. Paris, 
ever the worst enemy of France, had broken loose once more. 
Maddened by the tortures of the long months of siege, its 
people—‘ fickle, impressionable, credulous, capable alike of every 
heroism and every crime ’—had fallen an easy victim to men ‘ who 
talked of plots against the Republic, of heroism, of combats ; 
flattering, at the same time, their material instincts, and blinding 
them with the two words “treason” and “ misery.”’ The events 


of the next ten weeks will never be forgotten by any one who 
witnessed them, though it were only through the eyes of the daily 
papers. Victor Hugo has taught us to see in the Second Empire 
the expiation for the crime of the 18th Brumaire; and surely the 
worst deeds of the Terror underwent retribution in the squalid 
parodies of them perpetrated by the Commune of 1871. Many 
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of the leaders contrived to save their own skins; it is amusing at 
this time, indeed, to look through the lists of condemnations and 
see how many were sentenced par contumace. There were a 
few estimable men among them, of whom some perished in the 
storm of brutal and indiscriminating vengeance with which the 
‘party of order’ disgraced their cause ; while others have long 
since been merged in the bourgeoisie to which they once pro- 
fessed undying hatred. But, on the whole, they were but sorry 
apes of the men of ’93; and one of their few merits was the 
frankness with which they told the truth about each other. One 
saw a good deal of them in London during subsequent years; 
and I think many of us must still remember the amenities with 
which any eminent Communard would usually receive any 
mention of a colleague’s name. 

Such as they were, however, they imposed on the people ot 
Paris, and for ten weeks, as has been said, the world saw the 
amazing spectacle of a trained army, practically unlimited in 
resources, vainly endeavouring, with the passive assistance of its 
recent conquerors, to capture a city held by probably less than a 
fourth of its numbers, entirely devoid of skilled leadership, and 
not even beginning to recover from a three months’ blockade. 
It was not until Sunday, May 21, that the first Versailles troops 
ventured within the fortifications of Paris. Then followed a week 
of horrors to which it would be difficult to find a parallel. Street 
by street the Parisians retired, fighting stubbornly. No quarter 
was given. In the matter of panic there was little to choose 
between the two sides, and a Frenchman in a panic is perhaps 
the most bloodthirsty creature on this earth. Prisoners were 
indeed taken by the invading troops, but not prisoners with 
arms in their hands. Indeed, the possession of a pair of ‘ammu- 
nition’ boots is said to have been equivalent to a death-warrant. 
By the middle of the week the defenders had lost all their 
leaders of any experience whatever, and such orders as were 
given were merely the counsels of frenzy. Two or three young 
men of the lowest type which Paris produces were practically 
supreme. If we can imagine the government of a great city, at 
a moment when all passions were excited to the utmost, placed 
in the hands of a few vicious and uneducated schoolboys, we can 
conceive something of the state of Paris during the days from 
May 24 to May 29, 1871. Every edition of the newspapers 
brought the report of fresh horrors. One day the Hotel de Ville 
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and other public buildings had been burnt. The next the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and a number of other more or less known eccle- 
siastics and public men had been shot in the prison where they 
had been confined since the early days of the insurrection. 
Civilisation seemed to have gone back four or five centuries. 
Even the men of St. Bartholomew and those of August and 
September had drawn the line short of deliberate incendiarism. 

Excited as one was, what could be more natural than the 
desire to see something of the scene in which these events had 
been taking place before returning order had restored everything 
to the decorum of a modern capital? Thus when, in the late 
afternoon of Saturday, June 3, I left the department in which I 
then held a subordinate post, and considered how I could best 
pass the time until my services should be again required on 
Monday morning, it was not strange that my thoughts should 
have turned towards Paris. After the necessary change of gar- 
ments and a hasty dinner I accordingly made my way to 
Victoria station. The railway service was still disorganised, and 
the ticket-clerk entirely declined to give me a return ticket—on 
the ground, so far as I could make out, that my return was some- 
what doubtful. One would have supposed that this would have 
made it all the more desirable to secure the return fare in 
advance ; but in the matter of return tickets the railway official 
mind, as all the world knows, has its own peculiar laws of logic. 

There was a fair number of passengers, mostly French. On 
the steamer, however, I fell in with a friend, bound on the same 
errand as myself; though, if I remember right, being an artist, he 
had something more practical in view than the mere gratification 
of curiosity. It was a fortunate meeting for me, since he had a 
friend living in Paris who had been there throughout both sieges, 
and proved a most efficient showman. 

On landing at Calais we were made to give up our passports, 
and bidden to reclaim them at the station. Here I foresaw 
trouble—indeed, probable ejection from France by the first boat ; for 
though I had put an old passport in my pocket I had not had time 
to get it visé, and I understood that the regulations were strict on 
this head. However, I handed the document to the gendarme, 
and hoped for the best. We were directed to a small room 
adjoining the station, in which an official, seated at a table, was 
examining the passports by the dim light of a candle or two. A 
pile of them lay in front of him, and the space on our side of the 
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table was crowded. My own passport was in a leather pocket- 
book, with my name stamped on the flap. My friend O’C 
caught sight of it in the heap, and pointed it out to me as I stood 
behind him. Slipping my hand under his arm, while the official 
was engaged with another passport, I secured mine and walked 
boldly out into the station, holding it up to the gendarme at the 
door ; who, seeing me in undisturbed possession of it, naturally 
concluded that it was en rég/e. 

The rest of the journey to Paris was uneventful, but even more 
jolty than usual, owing to the line having been taken up in many 
places for strategic purposes, and relaid somewhat hurriedly. At 
the point where it crosses the Oise the bridge had been destroyed, 
and we were taken on a temporary line of rails down the steep 
bank to the level of the stream, and across on a highly temporary 
timber structure. We did not, I think, reach Paris very much 
later than the usual time in those days—about 7 a.M. 

We were met at the station by Mr. C——, the friend above 
mentioned, and after a wash and breakfast at a little hotel, which 
he indicated to us, we started on a round of inspection. The first 
thing was to find a fiacre, not such an easy matter as it is in the 
normal condition of Paris, for the two sieges had terribly reduced 
the stock of horses. You cannot eat your horse and drive him 
too. However, a vehicle was found, and we drove about the town. 

As we went down the Boulevard Malesherbes, in which Mr. 
C—— lived, he pointed to a doorway, on the posts of which bullet- 
marks were visible. ‘ Two or three days ago,’ he said, ‘I saw some 
soldiers go into that house. They brought out a woman, set her 
against the door-post, and shot her then and there.’ Similar 
incidents, it is to be feared, were not uncommon. Small wonder 
that every man and woman of the working classes whom I saw 
that day in Paris was casting on the soldiers with whom the city 
was swarming—one person in every three whom one met was in 
uniform—glances of such hatred as showed that ‘ the red fool-fury 
of the Seine,’ though smothered for the time, was not in the least 
quenched. 

One thing by which we were struck was the care with which 
all the immediate traces of the carnage had been cleared away. 
Only a week ago men had been slaughtering each other by 
hundreds in some of the streets through which we passed. 
Barricades, or fragments of them, were still standing ; blackened 
streaks beside every window on the upper floor, all pointing in the 
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direction from which the troops had advanced, gave mute evidence 
of the resistance which had been offered to them; but throughout 
the day we saw nothing which could suggest the stain of blood. 
One most ghastly piece of testimony, however, to what had been 
going on we met with more than once. Now and again we 
crossed places where the pavé had obviously been taken up all 
across the street, to a breadth of six or seven feet, and hastily 
relaid, and where the roadway seemed to yield somewhat to the 
pressure of the wheels. ‘The other day,’ said Mr. C "ae 
chanced to turn over one of the stones at a place like this with my 
walking stick, and saw a human face gazing up at me.’ Hundreds 
of the dead had been provisionally buried in this way, and at these 
spots the road was literally laid on corpses. When I was again in 
Paris, three weeks later, nothing of this was to be seen. 

At the intersection of the Rue Royale and Rue Saint-Honoré, 
all the corner houses had been burnt out. The upper floors seemed 
in some cases to have fallen in before the flames reached them, 
for here and there articles could still be seen hanging to the 
smoked walls far above. I particularly remember a frying-pan 
and a crinoline, which had evidently formed part of the property 
of a resident on the fifth or sixth floor of one of these lofty 
buildings. There they swung helplessly on their nails high up 
against the summer sky. 

Of the Hotel de Ville the blackened walls were standing ; but 
the less solidly built Tuileries was a mass of débris, still smoking. 
The latter building could indeed well be spared. Its historical 
memories were neither very ancient nor very splendid; and its 
removal, with the consequent opening up of the view from the 
gardens into the Place du Carrousel, was from a picturesque point 
of view a great improvement. As to the Ministry of Finance, 
about which there was some discussion at the time, each side 
trying to lay the blame of its destruction on the other, I can 
only say that, in spite of Ferré’s famous despatch : ‘ Faites flamber 
de suite finances,’ it had all the appearance of having been burnt 
from the top downwards. In most of the other buildings the 
débris lay in a heap within the walls, having fallen inwards, as the 
floors successively gave way ; here it had all littered out into the 
street. It is a small matter enough, the Commune having fires 
in plenty on its conscience ; but I felt convinced at the time that 
in the case of ‘ Finances’ its intentions had been anticipated by a 
‘ Versailleux’ shell, probably from Mont Valerien. 
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One curious little detail of Parisian life during the first siege 
was pointed out to us by Mr. C He took us into the Cercle 
des Chemins de Fer, of which he was a member, and showed us a 
book containing the daily bills of fare of the ‘club dinner.’ It is, 
or was, a tradition of this club that beef in some form should 
appear every day in its menw; and this custom appeared never 
to have been pretermitted for a single day, even at the time when 
the food supply of Paris was at the lowest. Of course we suggested 
that the animals which had yielded the so-called beef had never 
worn horns; but he assured us that it was not so, and that for 
those who knew where to go for it there never was a day through- 
out the siege when genuine beef was not obtainable. 

That night I returned to London, and made my appearance 
duly in Whitehall on Monday morning. I regret to say that on 
mentioning to my colleagues where I had been since we parted on 
the Saturday, I was met with remarks savouring of incredulity. 
There were no ‘club trains,’ it must be remembered, a quarter of 
a century ago. 

Three weeks later I started for my annual holiday, and was 
able to take rather more time in Paris. I spent a good deal of it 
in wandering about St. Cloud, Le Bourget, and other places of 
which the names were then in all men’s mouths. At St. Denis, 
which was occupied by the Prussians, I wanted to obtain permis- 
sion to see some of the forts which had held out so many months 
against the army which was now in temporary possession of them ; 
and to this end I accosted a German soldier whom I met in the 
street, asking him to whom I must address my request. My 
German was scanty, his seemed scantier still. At last, after vain 
attempts to understand and be understood, he timidly inquired : 
‘Kénnen Sie besser Polhisch sprechen?’ I had to admit that 
my studies had not yet extended to the Slavonic tongues. How- 
ever, I found the Commandantur at last, and was shown in to 
the Platz-Major, a courteous and mild-mannered officer. I never 
heard a ‘swear-word’ uttered with such a gentle intonation as 
the ‘Gottes Donnerwetter’ with which he received some piece of 
intelligence brought in by an orderly while I was there. One 
could see that he used the expletive merely from a sense of what 
was proper to his position, and not in the least as an outlet for 
irritation. He at once gave me the necessary permit. I have it 
to this day, but have never succeeded in reading it. It procured 
me instant admission to some of the battered forts, where I 
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remember the soldiers were very anxious to have the names of the 
guns—for each gun bore a name, ‘Bijou,’ and the like—inter- 
preted to them. 

In Paris itself, as I have said, a wonderful clearing-up had 
taken place in the last three weeks. The splintered trees, the 
shattered kiosques and other edifices on the Boulevards—does any- 
one remember Cham’s sketch of the veteran boulevardier gazing 
sadly on the ruins of one of the latter, and sighing ‘Méme 
Rambuteau’ ?-—these still showed how heavy the storm had been ; 
and the tell-tale smoke-streaks still remained beside many windows. 
But in general life went on in Paris much as usual, and no one 
would have suspected that on one side the city was still half- 
girdled at a distance of three or four miles by a foreign army, or 
that in the other direction prisoners by thousands were awaiting 
the short shrift of a court-martial. Theatres were reopening ; 
indeed, I am not sure that they had ever closed; and though the 
pick of the Comédie Francaise was in London, enough of its 
members were left to draw a pretty full house with ‘ L’Aven- 
turiére’ on the evening of June 26. Whether it be milk or blood 
that is spilt your Parisian knows better than to cry over it. 


A. J. BUTLER. 
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To the English race at large Westminster Abbey must always be 
the most beautiful and interesting pile of buildings in the world. 
Yet somehow the heart of the true Londoner is more profoundly 
stirred at the sight of the Great Dome. And truly there is 
nothing in our vast city so impressive as the spectacle of Wren’s 
masterpiece on an early summer morning when the sun first 
strikes on the gold cross and ball, or on a fine moonlight night 
when the surrounding streets are comparatively free from their 
distracting noise and traffic. 

Then the great cathedral seems indeed to loom larger and 
grander as it looks down on the endless thoroughfares and myriad 
meaner buildings of the most crowded human hive in the wide 
world. Then, as Mr. Henley bravely sings :— 

The high majesty of Paul's 
Uplifts a voice of living light, and calls-~ 
Calls to his millions to behold and see 
How goodly this his Londen town can be. 

Let it be frankly admitted that, compared with the venerable 
Abbey, St. Paul’s is modern and, so to speak, prosaic; but its 
site, that of Old St. Paul’s, is as ancient and historic. That site 
is, and has always been, the very centre and crown of London. 
Sir Walter Besant is never weary of reminding us that its history 
and traditions, bound up as they are with the story of our civic 
and political liberty, are as worthy to be preserved and cherished 
as the kingly and ecclesiastical splendours of Westminster itself. 

‘ You stand,’ exclaimed our modern Stowe, addressing a group 
of keen-faced American pilgrims on the site of Paul’s Cross, 
‘you stand upon the place which represents the cradle, the font, 
the spring, and the origin of all your liberties.’ Straightway he 
launched forth into an account of the Folkmote, ‘the parliament 
of the people’ (was it not rather the grey forefather of the County 
Council ?), which was wont to gather by the Cross at the sound 
of the big cathedral bell of Old St. Paul’s. It struck me that 
some of Sir Walter’s Transatlantic listeners, jaded by Presidential 
and other popular elections, and weary of the ceaseless roar of 
the unthinking crowd, may have failed to re-echo all his fine 
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enthusiasm for the Folkmote. Even on this side, are there not 
times when we could dispense with some of this boundless liberty 
of the subject and the inviolate right of Anglo-Saxondom to 
wrangle in public? ‘That Folkmote,’ declared London’s latter- 
day historian, ‘was the foundation of all our freedom.’ Ah, Sir 
Walter, as an old obsolete minor poet once murmured :— 

Deserts are but the earth at liberty ; 

’T was chaos when the universe was free. 

Nevertheless, I for one, though with an occasional grumble 
and demur, am willing to uphold the brave old English gospel 
of freedom, and to pay meed of reverence to Paul’s Cross and 
the Folkmote. But is it not a somewhat suggestive com- 
mentary on Sir Walter Besant’s discourse to the American 
pilgrims that he could show them only the site of the famous 
Cross—that this sacred emblem of our faith and freedom should 
have been rased to the ground and desecrated by the liberty- 
loving Puritans of the Commonwealth? Such are the little 
ironies of history! 

What a wonderfully clean sweep the Great Fire made of Old 
St. Paul’s, that magnificent Gothic cathedral with its spire of 
over 500 feet! Doubtless Archbishop Laud, who contributed in 
such princely fashion to its restoration, would have regarded this 
ruthless act of the flames as a purification from the desecration 
of Cromwell’s troopers. 

Hardly a fragment of the old stones can now be seen. A few 
relics in the crypt and one complete and memorable statue are 
all that remains of Old St. Paul’s. Passing through the great 
iron gates on the south side into the choir aisle, we are arrested 
by the grotesque yet moving effigy of Dr. John Donne—mystic, 
poet, and dreamer, and sometime Dean of St. Paul’s. How strange 
a contrast is this thin, shivering figure in its winding-sheet to 
those fighting admirals, heroic generals, and other great ones of 
the earth, who stand up and seem to challenge our admiration 
and respect in every other nook and corner of this vast building ! 
Old Izaak Walton has related the story of this strange statue : 
how, when Donne fell mortally ill, it was resolved to have a 
monument of him, and that a carver was sent for ‘to make in 
wood the figure of an urn,’ and a ‘choice painter’ to draw the 
picture of the Dean’s shrunken form wrapped ia a sheet and with 
his ‘lean, pale, and deathlike face turned towards the east.’ 
‘And when the picture was fully finished, says Izaak Walton, 
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‘he (Donne) caused it to be set by his bedside, where it continued, 
and became his hourly object till his death, and was then given 
to his dearest friend and executor, Dr. Henry King, then chief 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s, who caused him to be thus carved 
in an entire piece of white marble as it now stands in that 
church.’ 

Surely the story of this statue might well have inspired 
Christina Rossetti. Even from the standpoint of the creedless 
man of the world this sad, solitary figure in a shroud is more 
suggestive of Christianity than a whole gallery of learned, well-fed 
Georgian divines, such as I once beheld in a vestry in Piccadilly, 
all redolent of Greek syntax and port wine. Although the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s has been the roof-tree of a long aad noble 
line of devout Churchmen, from Dean Colet to Dean Church, 
never has it sheltered before or since so poetically mystic a figure 
as John Donne. 

‘Always preaching to himself,’ says Izaak Walton in that 
inimitable passage describing Donne in the pulpit of St. Paul’s, 
‘like an angel from a cloud, but in none.’ He was the very 
antithesis of the fashionable modern pulpit orator, with his high- 
sounding phrases and elocutionary arts, to whom the pulpit is, 
after all, what the stage is to his half-brother, the actor. 

Many and various are the eminent men whose memorials 
crowd St. Paul’s—warriors, ecclesiastics, statesmen, painters, civic 
dignitaries, and two Colonial men of mark, Sir John Macdonald of 
Canada, and the late William Bede Dalley (a Roman Catholic, by 
the way) of Sydney. The majority of these have been described 
over and over again, but perhaps there has been a tendency to 
overlook a few of the most interesting but least conspicuous 
memorials both in the cathedral itself and in the crypt. 

The plain black tomb, in the eastern end of the crypt, which 
marks the resting-place of Sir Christopher Wren is singularly 
unpretentious. ‘What a small tomb,’ remarked a little boy of 
eight, who had been feasting his eyes on the Nelson and Welling- 
ton monuments, ‘for such a great man!’ I took him upstairs 
to point out the panel over the north transept door, and explained 
to him the meaning of Lector, si nuonumentum requiris, cirewm- 
spice. Only then was his fine sense of justice fully appeased. 

Beside Sir Christopher in the crypt now sleeps the courtly 
Lord Leighton, whose newly made grave when last I saw it was 
covered with wreaths which literally overflowed on to the plain 
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flat tomb of the great architect, and lent it an unaccustomed 
grace and beauty. 

The majority of the monuments and statues in the cathedral 
are defiant, over-sized standing figures, not in the best ecclesias- 
tical taste, and frankly pagan in type and character. It is related 
that an esthetic and not ultra-pious friend of the late Dean 
Church urged the removal of Dr. Johnson in his toga, alleging 
that the sight of this monstrous figure ‘disturbed his private 
devotions,’ The Dean, who had a dry wit, remarked that though 
many of the statues in the cathedral were uncommonly hideous, 
none of them, in his judgment, were sufficiently so to scare a 
truly devout person off his knees. Should some future Dean and 
Chapter decide on the removal of Dr. Johnson in his incongruous 
Roman garb, surely the memory of the noblest Englishman of his 
time, who was also one of the humblest and most fervent worshippers 
at the cathedral altar, must be commemorated in some manner 
under the Great Dome. It would be an opportunity for a special 
‘Johnson window,’ worthy of being designed by the greatest of 
English artists and wrought by the finest of English craftsmen. 

It would indeed demand the sweeping hand of the most ruth- 
less iconoclast to remodel the memorial statuary in St. Paul’s or 
the Abbey according to the present High Anglican religious 
taste and feeling. We should have to bundle out all these 
colossal pagan groups and huge upstanding figures, even though 
they be by the hand of a Flaxman, and raised to the honour of a 
Nelson or a Reynolds. The Abbey in this respect is even worse 
than St. Paul’s, for the long vista of standing and gracefully 
poised Parliamentary orators which confronts us on entering the 
north door makes the grand old fane at a first glance look like 
the show premises of a glorified ‘ monumental mason.’ 

Admitting that many of these statues are fine works of art, 
there is a great deal to be said on behalf of the Anglican 
reformer, who considers such memorials out of place in a Christian 
church. But we should leave St. Paul’s rather bare if, in accord- 
ance with such feelings, we removed every memorial that is of the 
pagan rather than of the Christian type. As a matter of fact, only 
a few more or less commonplace recumbent figures, such as the 
General Gordon by the late Sir Edgar Boehm in the north aisle 
of the nave, and the two or three bishops, the Dean Milman and 
the Canon Liddon in the chancel, would remain. 

There can be no greater tribute to the power of the Tractarian 
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movement of Keble, Newman, and Pusey than that afforded by 
the recent art work and decoration in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
superb reredos, which seems really to have transformed the 
character of the whole interior of the building, is the direct out- 
come of the teaching of this school of religious thought. Friend 
and foe will alike admit that, but for what is called Puseyism, such 
awork as this reredos could never have been erected in an English 
cathedral. 

Similarly, we have in the statue of a man of war like General 
Gordon the recumbent Christian figure, instead of the upstanding 
pagan hero of the past. We see, too, in the great decorative 
scheme now in progress under Mr. Richmond the strong anti- 
Puritanical spirit which may be regarded as the dominant note 
of modern Anglicanism. 

Speaking of this great scheme of religious decoration, Canon 
Gilbertson remarks ‘that in a few years’ time St. Paul’s may 
begin to take its place in point of glory with the other great 
houses of God in the world, among which in grandeur of design 
and scale it already holds a foremost position.’ 

But the English, after all, are a religious rather than an 
ecclesiastical people, and it may be doubted whether High Angli- 
can feeling in this country will ever rise to such a pitch that the 
cathedral authorities would dare to cast out so noble a national 
monument as Alfred Stevens’ ‘Wellington.’ May we not rather 
infer, from the care and expense recently bestowed by Dean 
Gregory in the removal of this monument from its hiding-place 
in the old Consistory Court and its re-erection in the middle arch 
of the nave, that the intention of the present authorities is to 
make this grand, if not exactly Christian, work of art a still more 
prominent and central object of St. Paul’s ? 

It would be superfluous either to describe or praise this famous 
cenotaph, which is generally considered to be the finest work in 
the cathedral, or indeed of its kind by any English artist. The 
guide-books, however, omit to mention that we owe the com- 
pletion, and indeed the very existence, of Alfred Stevens’ master- 
piece to the late Lord Sherbrooke. Stevens, like most true artists, 
was at times a slow and unmethodical worker, and had outrun 
both the contract time and money, to the great indignation of the 
late Mr. Ayrton, who threatened to seize the unfinished monu- 
ment and have it completed by stonemasons and other practical 
men. Alfred Stevens in his despair went to Sir Rivers Wilson, 
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then private secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
redoubtable and penurious Robert Lowe, who called personally at 
the studio in Haverstock Hill, saw and recognised the supreme 
touch of the man of genius, and there and then promised that he 
should have the additional time and money to complete the work. 
Robert Lowe at the time was universally reproached for niggardli- 
ness because he kept a very watchful and suspicious eye on the 
public expenditure. Yet Science owes to him the Challenger 
expedition, and Art the Wellington cenotaph. Another of the 
little ironies of history ! 

By the way, when Dean Milman received Alfred Stevens’ 
‘ Wellington’ into the Cathedral, and had it hidden away in the 
old Consistory Court, he and his colleagues vetoed the equestrian 
figure which surmounted the whole. The great warrior, with his 
long array of bloody victories, was admissible in the Temple of 
Peace, but the effigy of poor ‘ Copenhagen,’ who had carried his 
master that long Sabbath day at Waterloo, was presumably too 
pagan. Does Dean Gregory intend to replace the equestrian 
statue, and thus present the complete work as it left the hand of 
the master ? 

In this great year of the Queen’s Jubilee it will be strange if 
people do not cast an eye on the ‘Melbourne monument,’ by 
Marochetti, in the north aisle of the nave. This work, probably 
on account of its Italian origin, is, I believe, generally decried by 
our modern esthetes. But the figures of the two guardian angels 
on either side of the doors, the one leaning on a sword, the other 
holding a trumpet, are full of good feeling and most exquisitely 
carved. Apart from the artistic merits or demerits of Marochetti’s 
work, surely thousands and tens of thousands will give a passing 
thought to the close and beautiful relationship that existed 
between the Girl-Sovereign of sixty years ago and the brilliant but 
kindly old epicurean whose tomb stands here under the Great 
Dome, and whose name has been so fitly given to the splendid 
city on the other side of the world, the metropolis of that province 
of our Empire, named by her own desire—VIcTorIA ! 


ARTHUR PATCHETT MARTIN. 
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THE PARSON’S REVELS. 


‘“ THE social customs which formerly existed in each village, the 
sports and pastimes associated with the village green, the May 
Day festivals and the Christmas carollings, were of great value, 
inasmuch as they tended to infuse some poetical feeling into the 
minds of the people, softened the rudeness of rustic manners, and 
gave the villagers simple pleasures which lightened their labours, 
They prevented them from growing hard, grasping, and discon- 
tented with their lot. They promoted good feeling between the 
farmers and their labourers. The customs of the town were a 
poor exchange for the ancient country manners and amusements ; 
and it was a sad day for our country when the villagers lost their 
simplicity and the power of appreciating the primitive pleasures 
of rural England.” ’ 

‘There!’ cried the parson as he closed the book with a snap, 
‘isn’t it what I am always telling you? We want more amuse- 
ment for our villagers. It is amusement that prevents them 
from growing discontented with their lot; it is amusement that 
keeps them from becoming hard and grasping; it is amusement 
that promotes good feeling. Why shouldn’t we revive the old 
customs, or, at any rate, some of them? Can anyone find a good 
reason against it ?’ 

‘My dear, it would be a great deal of trouble,’ said Mrs. 
Curtice anxiously. Her husband’s brilliant ideas were frequently 
troublesome, and not a little expensive. 

‘Trouble!’ scoffed the parson, ‘when have you ever been 
known to shirk anything on that score? Guess again!’ 

‘Perhaps it would make ill feeling in the parish,’ suggested 
his daughter Elsie. 

‘Ill feeling! Why, ill feeling is the very complaint it would 
most certainly cure. Didn’t you hear what I was reading to you? 
It is a splendid notion of mine ’—the parson was getting excited, 
a certain preliminary to immediate action.. ‘Upon my word, I 
don’t see any difficulty ’ 

‘You wouldn’t, dearest,’ murmured his wife. 

‘What’s that? No difficulty at all. What do you think, 
Clifton ?’ 
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‘Very picturesque,’ answered the painter, looking at Elsie. 
‘May Day revels and general dissipation. Miss Curtice must be 
Queen of the May. I shall paint a picture of the scene, and it 
will make my name and fortune.’ He looked again at Elsie and 
sighed, for name and fortune were very long in coming. 

‘It’s only six weeks to May Day,’ said Mr. Curtice. ‘ We will 
begin cautiously; we will have a May Day festival, and if it is 
successful we'll have others. We'll beat the bounds of the parish 
on Ascension Day, have dancing over the bonfires on Midsummer 
night, establish a general Harvest Home, Twelfth Night festivities, 
Hocktide revels—in fact, all the old English amusements which 
kept the people contented with their lot.’ 

‘But who will pay ?’ sighed Mrs. Curtice. 

‘Everybody will pay. All will contribute either in money or 
in kind. What do you think, Clifton? Shall we do it? Will 
you help to arrange a May Day revel ?’ 

‘I shall be charmed,’ said Harry Clifton. 

‘How delighted the boys will be!’ cried Elsie. ‘We shall 
have all the villagers.’ 

‘To a man—to a baby,’ murmured Mrs, Curtice; ‘they will 
all come, and they will eat a great deal—they always do. And we 
shall have to provide for them—we always do.’ 

‘My dear,’ said the parson, ‘ get on with your knitting, and 
trust tome. Harry, I am delighted with my idea; come to the 
study, and we'll work it out together.’ 

_ The boys came home from Oxford and from Winchester a 
fortnight or more before the eventful day, and they all threw 
themselves into the work as ardently as even Mr. Curtice could 
wish. There were many things to be done. The village young 
men had to be taught the art of shooting with bow and arrow, 
and the village maids the steps of old dances, which they found it 
extremely difficult to acquire. Everything was carried on in 
strict secrecy. The shooting was taught in a field belonging to 
the glebe, surrounded by a high wall; this was common know- 
ledge among the villagers, for arrows had been picked up in the 
adjoining pasture. The maids were drilled in their maypole 
dance in the same place. One insurmountable difficulty presented 
itself: the village young men absolutely refused to take dancing 
lessons, and, in consequence, the Vicarage boys, with Harry Clifton 
and a couple of farmers’ sons, were constrained to fill their places, 
and to practise solemnly morning, noon, and night, under the 
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tuition of an antiquary from a distant town, who had been dis- 
covered to possess the necessary knowledge of ancient saltatory 
lore. 

‘T wouldn’t mind if it wasn’t for this beastly dancing rot,’ the 
youngest boy would say with loathing. 

But the village maids enjoyed the excitement of such unaccus- 
tomed partners. 

The parson would come down to the enclosed field, and hugely 
enjoy the gyrations of the dancers. 

He had had the Public Record Office searched for old Surveys 
of the parish, and had discovered one which informed him of the 
sixteenth century name of every field in it. To be sure, many of 
them could not now be identified, but this was a small matter to 
the enthusiastic parson. He determined that one which bore the 
name of The Butts was probably the revelling ground of Eliza- 
bethan inhabitants, and should also be the scene of his Victorian 
gaieties. It adjoined the village green, on which the maypole 
was to be erected. He had some difficulty in securing permission 
for its use, for the farmer who rented it had already laid it up for 
hay ; but upon much persuasion and a certain money considera- 
tion (which the parson did not mention to his wife), he gained— 
as he usually did—his own way. 

There were many other small details which were equally 
difficult of adjustment, but Mr. Curtice was unresting until he had 
arranged them all to his liking. One, however, it was impossible 
to arrange. The painter came over one day in a great hurry, 
and with a face of real dismay. 

‘They always went out early on May Day,’ he said, ‘to gather 
the flowers for the maypole.’ 

‘So shall our merrymakers,’ said the parson; ‘that is all 
settled.’ 

‘But our maypole is to be ready the day before.’ 

‘To ensure that there shall be no fiasco. It might be a 
pouring wet morning. Of course a bare place will be left on 
the pole, which can be completed with the flowers gathered on 
May Day.’ 

‘But the june won't be in bloom.’ 

‘The what ?’ 

‘The june.’ 

‘The june ?’ 

‘ Yes, the june; the flower that used to be called the may— 
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the hawthorn, in fact. It has never bloomed in May so long as 
I can recollect, and I remember even in my cradle remarking the 
discrepancy between the name and the fact.’ 

‘That is very true,’ remarked the parson, as he stroked his 
beard thoughtfully. ‘It certainly is not in bloom, and it certainly 
will not be in bloom by the day after to-morrow. Never mind, 
there is still some blackthorn in the hedge ; we will make believe 
that it is hawthorn. Don’t mention to anyone, Harry, that it is 
not hawthorn.’ 

‘ There will be no need to mention it,’ said the painter with 
a grin; ‘ we shall impose upon nobody.’ 

‘ Have you got all the new ribbons for the maypole dance?’ 

‘Yes, two inches in width, and two hundred and fifty yards 
in length. The bill comes to : 

Mr. Curtice glanced at his study door, to satisfy himself that 
it was shut. 

‘There will be no need to mention the exact sum,’ he said. 
‘I will put the bill in my desk here.’ 

‘And the maypole is very tall—you would have it tall, you 
know. It’s a regular mast. It cost exactly-——’ 

‘Quite so, quite so, Clifton. We shall get subscriptions, of 
course.’ 

‘We've been round to several of the farmers. Mr. Gee was 
very surly at first, but he ended by promising half-a-crown when 
he has threshed his first corn at Michaelmas. Mr. Emmens 
met us half-way; he gave us a donation without even being 
asked for it.’ 

‘Very good indeed !’ cried Mr. Curtice gleefully. 

‘It is twelve pence half-penny. He dropped the half-penny 
with his tobacco-pouch, and generously added it to his gift.’ 

‘But there are lots more people to ask, my dear boy.’ 

‘Mr. Wilson, Mr. Harman, Mr. Pugh, and Mr. Jinks have all 
refused. Mrs. Jinks will send a cake for the tea.’ 

‘A cake!’ murmured the parson. ‘Tea is ordered for four 
hundred and seventy people at sixpence a head. It’s a mercy it 
wasn’t dinner.’ 

‘ And, if you come to think of it, Mrs. Jinks’s cake will benefit 
only the contractor.’ 

‘T have no doubt that Mrs. Jinks’s excellent common-sense will 
point that possibility out to her in good time, and that the cake 
will be withdrawn. But we mustn’t approach an occasion of this 
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sort in a grudging spirit, Harry. There is no necessity, though, 
for us to mention the amount of our subscriptions, nor the lack 
of them. We will take it for granted that they will be greatly 
augmented. Is Maid Marian perfect in her part now ?’ 

‘Pretty well ; but she persists in making eyes at Friar Tuck 
instead of Robin Hood.’ 

‘I fear she is a very frivolous girl,’ sighed Mr. Curtice. ‘But, 
at any rate, it’s a comfort that we’ve got some of the village young 
men to take part in the play. It would be wretched to have 
anything short of the real thing.’ 

‘I could only get them to take part in it by promising that 
in the Flax Piece there should be concealed a large barrel 
of ——’ 

‘Never mind the details,’ said the parson hurriedly; ‘the 
point is that they have consented. I think myself, though, that 
the Cow Leas would be more private.’ 

‘I was afraid that if they went as far as the Cow Leas between 
the scenes we should never get them back again. There’s a hollow 
oak in the Flax Piece ‘ 

‘So there is; so there is. It will be impossible for me to 
distinguish what is going on inside it. And now what is there 
still to arrange ?’ 

Everything was ready. 

The morning broke mistily, promising a brilliant day. At 
dawn Elsie and her brothers, with Harry Clifton and the under 
housemaid, sallied forth from the Vicarage singing a May Day 
carol, which was to be the text of the day’s revels. Every man, 
woman, and child in the village had been made familiar with it ; 
it had been taught in the village school, roared on the cricket 
ground, played by every concertina in Wanfield (and they were 
legion), and drummed into the local band. The young people 
made the circuit of the village singing this chant, which was to 
be the signal for a general uprisal and adjournment to the woods 
and flowery meadows. They were joined by Tom Lance, one 
of the young farmers, who had been pressed into the service, 
but by no other person. They made a second circuit, and then 
took counsel of each other. 

‘Bother all this,’ said Jack Curtice, ‘it’s worse than school. 
I want my breakfast.’ 

They all went back a little gloomily to the Vicarage, and the 
under-housemaid brought them some milk and bread-and-butter. 
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It was not yet four o'clock. They set off on another round of 
the village, singing their song,— 
May Day is breaking ; up, up, and away. 

A curtain was drawn aside at a cottage window as they passed, 
and a careful hand took pains to conceal the whole of its owner 
except the voice. 

‘Please, Miss, ’m comin’ when I’ve dressed myself, an’ all 
the children.’ 

‘She has five brothers and six sisters,’ groaned Harry Clifton, 
‘all between the ages of three and seven.’ 

‘This is tommy,’ said Jack Curtice. ‘I’m going back to bed.’ 

They went back with some sorrow, yet not quite unwillingly ; 
and they all came down late for breakfast except Tom Lance, who 
was presumably still on the village green where they had left him. 

The revels had been announced to begin at two o’clock. 
Punctually to the moment the Vicarage party sallied forth for the 
twentieth time that day, singing their May chant. They had 
sung it many times; they had sung it in the forenoon when they 
gathered late primroses from the woods to complete the decking 
of the maypole ; they had sung it in the Flax Piece, where all the 
pewters from the village inn had been collected; in the Butts 
Close ; even as far away as the Cow Leas and the Ox Leas, where 
flags marked out the course for a steeplechase. Everybody was 
singing the air throughout the village: 

May Day is breaking ; up, up, and away, 


as all the village maidens and a few of the lads joined themselves 
sheepishly to the party from the Vicarage. They made the 
circuit of the village once more, and halted on the green where 
many of their elders were assembled to witness the revels of the 
young folks, Then the parson stepped forth from the little 
crowd and stood alone, facing it. . 

‘ Oyez, Oyez, Oyez,’ he cried in a loud voice. 

‘What do he say, Betty? What do he say?’ asked a deaf 
old man of his deaf old wife. 

‘ He be gone dotty, sims to I,’ replied Betty, not without sorrow. 

The Vicarage boys grinned. Mr. Curtice made as though he 
had heard not, and began again. 

‘Oyez, Oyez, Oyez. We strictly charge and command that all 
persons here present do keep Her Majesty’s peace upon pain of 
five pounds to be forfeited to Her Majesty, and their bodies to be 
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imprisoned during Her pleasure. Also that no manner of person 
within these precincts do bear any bill, battle-axe, or other 
weapon ; also that no person do unseemly for any grudge or 
malice make perturbation or trouble, upon pain of five pounds, 
and their bodies to be imprisoned. Also that What is the 
matter, Clifton? Where are they all going ?’ 

For the little crowd had silently melted away, with the excep- 
tion of the Vicarage party and old Giles and Betty. 

‘ An’ a very good sarmon, too,’ said old Giles in his cracked 
voice, ‘so fur as it went ; an’ I allus stands up fur thy sarmons, 
passon, whatever folks med say.’ 

Betty shook him by his coat sleeve. 

‘Tent a sarmon,’ she bawled ; ‘’tis summat dotty-like wi’ no 
sense in’t. Don’t say nowt, or ’em’ll hear ’ee. Come on home.’ 

They hobbled away across the green, and the Vicarage party 
followed the other revellers to the Butts, the Vicar with his enthu- 
siasm quenched for a moment. 

In the walled meadow lay the great maypole on the frame of 
a waggon, which had been borrowed (for a consideration), for its 
transport. Four oxen (also borrowed for a consideration) grazed 
in the field. Hither came all the youths and maidens, and pre- 
pared to yoke the unaccustomed oxen to their load. There was 
now a goodly assemblage of people waiting in Butts Close, for the 
novelty of the thing had attracted visitors from other villages. 
A murmur went up from the crowd as the gaily decked oxen came 
into sight from the Vicarage avenue, followed by a large number 
of lasses and lads, all singing their May chant. The gentle beasts 
were led each by two men, carrying long wands which streamed 
with ribbons and garlands of flowers. They came slowly along 
the road, and were halted on’ the green, where a great hole had 
been dug to receive the maypole. With much difficulty it was 
hoisted into its place, and the earth filled in round the base. 
The gay streamers floated on the breeze, and the flowers scented 
the air with their sweets. The parson clapped his hands, and all 
the people followed suit. 

‘Wasn’t I right ?’ he said, with exultation to Clifton. ‘ This 
is a day that every one will remember.’ 

A shriek went up from the boys, who had crowded about the 
oxen. Mr. Curtice’s heart sank. He ran to the little group, and 
there upon the ground lay the chief treble of his choir, writhing 
with apparent agony, and screaming lustily. 
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‘What has happened ?’ cried Mr, Curtice as he came up. 

‘The bull’s gored Tommy Sell. The bull’s gored Tommy 
Sell!’ replied the bystanders in reproachful chorus. 

‘I knowed summat would come o’ this yer gammut,’ added 
one of them. 

Mr. Curtice gently raised the prostrate boy. 

‘Go and fetch his mother,’ he said. 

He turned the child over, but no wound was visible, though a 
long rent displayed itself in the little jacket. He stood him up- 
right, and the boy stopped howling. A woman broke through 
the crowd and seized him. 

‘You little varmint, you,’ she cried, ‘a-gettin’ your best 
clothes tore. I'll gie thee what-fur,-an’ no mistake, an’ you'll 
hev’ these dalled revels to thank fur’t, an’ them as started them’ 
—here she glared at Mr. Curtice—‘an’ if I don’t get the price of 
a new jackut out o’ somebody I’ll know the reason why.’ She 
shook the child and glared again at the parson. 

‘He shall have a new jacket, Mrs. Sell. Iam thankful he 
was not hurt,’ said Mr. Curtice apologetically. 

Mrs. Sell retired across the green to her cottage, dragging 
Tommy unwillingly with her, and Mr. Curtice breathed again. 
He went to look on at the play, which was about to begin. There 
seemed to be no reason for delay, and yet all the actors continued 
to hide themselves behind the screen of boughs which had been 
put up for a green room. He stepped up to it, and spoke 
through the twigs. 

‘It’s time to begin,’ he said to those inside. 

His eldest son, Percy, came to the barrier. 

‘All right,’ he said. ‘We won’t be long—at any rate, I hope not.’ 

‘Has anything happened ?’ 

‘Nothing worth mentioning. Go away, father, and come 
back when we ring the bell; we shall be ten minutes yet.’ 

Mr. Curtice went away, and returned in a quarter of an 
hour. Still all the players were crowded into the green room, 
and the shrill cackle of the girls betrayed that something was 
amiss. The parson pushed aside the branches which stopped the 
opening, and entered. The young man who personated Robin 
Hood was being trotted briskly up and down the enclosure, 
supported on either hand by two of his companions, His bravery 
was sadly dashed, for Percy held a bucket in his hand, and threw 
water at intervals into the young man’s face. 
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‘Is he ill?’ asked Mr. Curtice with concern. 

‘A little,’ answered Percy. ‘We shan’t be long now. I shall 
take Robin Hood’s part if he is not better in five minutes, Will 
you go and get the people together ?’ 

He hustled his father towards the opening, but bold Robin 
Hood held out his hand and stopped him. 

‘Goor old parshon,’ he hiccoughed; ‘gimme parshon ash 
pu’sh barrelsh in Flaxpieshes. Thatsh short o’ parshon f’ me. 
Three cheersh f’ Parshon Cur’sh—hip, hip : 

“Tent no good-on, sir,’ said Little John pathetically ; ‘we 
med as well roll un into the carner, an’ leave un alone; he wunt 
do no Robin Hoodin’ to-day.’ 

Mr. Curtice fled, as the young man was rolled like a log to 
the side of the green room, and Percy went into the dressing- 
tent behind to don those of his garments which could be dragged 
from the inert form. 

The play was an undeniable success. Maid Marian deserted 
the Friar Tuck of her affections, and devoted herself assiduously 
to Robin Hood. She flung her arms round his neck and kissed 
him at the right time, and even at the wrong time, as she had 
never cared to do with the young man who now lay in the green 
room. She clung to Robin’s arm, and gazed tenderly into his 
eyes, until the whole village exchanged glances on the subject. If 
anything came of it, they seemed to say, the parson could blame 
no one but himself; to let that hussy go a-clippin’ and a-cuddlin’ 
his own son was to put himself in the way of trouble. But it 
made the play deeply interesting to the onlookers, and ensured 
its success. Perhaps Mr. Curtice was a little disturbed, but if so 
he did not betray the fact. 

Then there came the maypole dance, which, if not so humanly 
interesting, was extremely pretty, and gained loud plaudits from 
the crowd. And afterwards the girl who had displayed most 
agility in the dance was chosen by the spectators as Queen of the 
May. From that moment gloom spread itself over the faces of 
the other maidens, and the life of the successful Bessie Joyce was 
made a misery to her. Her hair was pulled at Blind Man’s Buff, 
her face was scratched, her gown was torn, until at length she 
sought refuge in her own cottage, after an exceeding bitter 
complaint to that universal scapegoat, the parson. 

‘’Tis all along o’ these beastly revels,’ she wept loudly. 

The parson groaned. He had just come from the Butts, 
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where the shooting with bow and arrow was the excitement of the 
moment. Some of the marksmen, who had perhaps paid a sur- 
reptitious visit or two to the hollow oak in the Flax Piece, had 
tired of their target, and had gone for a walk up the village 
street, still armed with their weapons, and unseen by Mr. Curtice. 
Sundry fowls and ducks had fallen to their bows, and they did not 
spare to aim at a pig or two which had crossed their path. An 
irate farmer had made a heavy claim for damages, and had lifted 
up his voice on the matter in Butts Close for a good half hour. 
To soothe him Mr. Curtice had made himself responsible for the 
sum demanded, for on this condition only would the injured one 
retire from the scene. 

The rest of the evening passed merrily enough, for many of 
the revellers paid frequent visits to the Barley Mow, and returned 
greatly refreshed; they impressed a fiddler and a concertina 
player into their service, and, breaking in upon the legitimate 
dances of the evening, they set up a gay polka, the national 
dance of the English peasant in modern times. Soon the may- 
pole and the butts were deserted ; the sack-racing found no more 
votaries; the football was kicked back into the churchyard 
whence it had started, and was left there in a ditch; all the lads 
and lasses and many of the elder people were footing it merrily 
on the green to the tune of ‘Catching fishes all alive.” Even 
Harry Clifton and Elsie were found by the disappointed parson 
dancing as gaily as the rest, while his son Percy had been sought 
out by Maid Marian, and pressed into the ring. He turned away 
sadly from the sight. 

There was a young blacksmith in the village, Jake Simmons 
by name, who by reason of his good looks and his comparative 
wealth was a person much sought after by the maids of the place. 
He was also reputed to be a gay deceiver, for he had raised hopes, 
which he had never fulfilled, in more than one breast. He had 
‘ walked ’ all the girls in the village in turn, but to none of them 
had he ever said those sweet definite words which all were long- 
ing to hear. This young man was one of the leaders in the frolic 
of the evening, and had paid as many visits to the Barley Mow as 
_any one of the revellers. By the light of bonfires and torches he 
could still be discerned leading on to the polka when the 
other dancers flagged, and generaily comporting himself with 
his usual liveliness. It hardly surprised Mr. Curtice when one 

‘of the village maidens sought him out as he stood aside watch- 
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ing the dancers, and addressed him coyly on the subject of Jake 
Simmons. 

‘Please, sir, Mr. Simmons told me to say 

‘Which Mr. Simmons, Polly ?’ 

‘Jake, sir; he’s asked me to marry him, and we'll be very 
pleased if you'll kindly put up the banns o’ Sunday.’ 

‘Very well, Polly. I congratulate you, and I hope he will 
make you a good husband.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Polly, and she hastened back to the 
other merrymakers. 

Five minutes had not elapsed before another girl—of brazen 
countenance this one—found him and said: 

‘Please, sir, to put up the banns for Jake Simmons an’ me o’ 
Sunday.’ 

‘Nonsense, Rebecca, what are you talking about ? Where is 
Jake ? I must go and speak to him,’ 

‘Please, sir, he don’t want to see you; he’s shy or summat, 
an’ won’t come.’ 

‘He’s playing a trick on you,’ said the parson severely, for 
Rebecca was no favourite of his, and he had small sympathy with 
her; ‘he’s going to marry Polly Sarmey, so go away, and don’t 
talk nonsense.’ 

‘Please, sir,’ said a gentle voice at his elbow, ‘ might I speak 
to you a minute ?’ 

‘What!’ cried the much tried parson, ‘do you want your 
banns put up too?’ 

‘Yes, sir, if you please; ’tis Jake Simmons 

Rebecca glared furiously at the new comer, and rushed away 
to inflict what punishment she was able on the hardened sinner. 
Five other young women sought out the disquieted parson and 
made similar request of him, until at length he fled home and hid 
himself in his study from all tormentors. It was long after mid- 
night before the strident concertina and the uncertain fiddle 
hushed into silence, and the bonfires burnt down, and the revellers 
dispersed. He stood at his open window and told himself that at 
last the long day had come to an end, and that so far as he was 
concerned no such day should ever again break on his parish. 
He heard the sound of kissing, several times repeated, close to his 
front gate, and heard the painter’s voice— 

‘Do you love me, Elsie darling, and will you marry me in 
spite of my poverty ?’ 
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‘Yes, Harry dear.’ 

‘We may have to starve in a garret; will you really make me 
the happiest man in the world in spite of it all?’ 

The parson groaned and turned away from the window. There 
was another young man, distinguished and rich beyond descrip- 
tion, who loved Elsie too, Had she chosen this poverty-stricken 
painter in place of the one whom fortune had so richly dowered ? 
He went back to the window when the voices ceased, and looked 
sorrowfully out into the great dark. The May Day revels had 
brought unlooked-for results. 

Loitering footsteps came near, and also halted at the gate. 

‘Gie out, Mr. Percy,’ said a voice with hushed coyness. 

‘ Well, give me a kiss, Maid Marian,’ 

‘Why should I give ’ee a kiss?’ 

‘Because I’m going away to-morrow, and I want something 
sweet to carry with me.’ 

The parson went out of his study, and crept upstairs in the 
gloom. He undressed himself softly so as not to disturb his sleep- 
ing wife ; and, as he drew aside the curtains of his dressing-room 
window in order to close the casement, a troop of girls came 
by, chattering volubly. They were saying hard things of Jake 
Simmons, and—could it be ?—of the parson himself. 

‘It’s all along of his dratted revels,’ they cried indignantly. 

The parson closed the window, and crept softly into bed 
beside his slumbering wife. With her also there was a day of 
reckoning to come. 


H. M. Batson. 
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DUELS OF ALL NATIONS. 


Ivy. THE DUELS OF ITALY, SPAIN, AND RUSSIA. 


When their weapons were measured to battle they rush, 

And with heat and with anger they parry and push ; 

Nay, they shortened their swords and afresh they begun, 

And some mischief for certain there might have been done. 

But the seconds forbade it, who rightly supposed 

*T'was high time they were parted when once they were closed ; 
So some sweat there was lost, and some blood there was spilled, 
But they both were so spiteful that neither was killed. 


‘The Duel’ (Old Ballad). 
THE first duels were fought in Italy according to Millingen, who 
speaks of a manuscript discovered at Cassel and describing a duel 
between a father and a son in the reign of the Emperor Theodoric. 
When Charlemagne forbade wager of battle among the Lombards he 
encountered the fiercest opposition from the nobles. Early in the 
ninth century De Medicis, a knight, defeated in single combat the 
bandit Mugel, who devastated the Florentine district, now called 
after him ‘Mugello.’ Otho II. granted the prayer of the nobility 
for the re-establishment of wager of battle in 988. Women and 
priests were not compelled to accept it. The Normans showed 
less gallantry. With them a woman had to accept, nor could she 
name a champion. Her male opponent, however, was buried to 
his waist in the earth. Armed with a club, he tried to strike her 
as she circled around him, his weapon being a ball of iron at the 
end of a cord. If he failed to touch her at the third attempt 
he was vanquished, which meant to him death with dishonour. 
Beccarin says that the reason so many duels were fought in Italy 
in the early days is that where the law does not afford protection 
one must look to single combat to retain the respect of one’s 
fellow men. In the Middle Ages the ferocity of Italian duels 
passes belief. ‘ Any way of putting an enemy to death (“ Ogni 
modo”) is good enough,’ says one of their writers. ‘When an 
Italian spares his vanquished adversary, says Brantéme, ‘he 
maims his arms and legs, and gives him, as a memento of his 
kindness and generosity, a hideous gash across the face.’ Lam- 
pagnano practised on a painted model of Galeazzo Sforza before 
he stabbed him. Duelling was called ‘La sctenza cavalleresca. 
VOL. II,—NO, 12, N.S. 33 
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Alberic Balberino, Constable of Naples, founded an order of 
knighthood for duelling. The feuds of Montague and Capulet, 
of Guelph and Ghibelline, brought on duels without end. ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ teems with them. It was in Italy that seconds first 
fought beside their principals. A Neapolitan duellist seems to 
have been, like Benvolio, ‘as hot a Jack in the mood as any in 
Italy.’ He slew not only his opponent in a duel, but the latter’s 
three seconds, one after the other. The last, somewhat alarmed, 
hinted that the Neapolitan must be tired, and the duel had 
perhaps better be postponed. ‘Not at all,’ said the other, ‘come 
on;’ and in a twinkling had stretched him on the grass beside 
his friends. Michael Angelo Caraveggio, the artist, challenged 
Arpino, the critic, for some unfriendly remarks. The latter 
refused the challenge because the artist’s rank was not equal to 
his own. The latter went to Malta, and, dubbed a knight, came 
back to fight Arpino, and then, in turn, all the critics who had 
spoken unkindly of him. Two of them he killed. But it was in 
the seventeenth century, the golden age of French duelling, that 
the scienza cavalleresca had in Italy its greatest vogue. Prince 
Melfe-Caraccioli, lieutenant of the French king, in Italy, had to 
check it by ordering all duellists to settle affairs of honour on the 
parapet of the bridge over the Po ‘at Turin. If one fell in the 
river, he was on no account to be pulled out. Duels at this 
time were always bloody, and sometimes disgraced by the basest 
treachery. When an Italian duellist showed fair play, Brantéme 
says he killed his man de beau fait—that is, handsomely, without 
trick or advantage taken. Now and then, however, some traits 
of generosity appear, as when the four Florentines fought before 
the Prince of Orange. Two were from the town he was besieging, 
the other two soldiers of his army. They fought in pairs, and 
when one was vanquished the victor did not help his comrade to 
overpower their remaining adversary, but sat down quietly on the 
grass to watch the issue of the duel. His comrade was victorious, 
and, putting his poniard to his adversary’s throat, summoned him 
to surrender. ‘I yield to the Prince,’ said the fallen one, with an 
appealing glance at the latter. ‘There is no prince here but 
me,’ roared the victor. ‘ Yield thee, or ——’ and the other had 
to submit. It was only in extraordinary cases that a presiding 
prince or Juge de Camp would interfere in a duel. Two captains, 
a Spaniard and a Frenchman, Azenedo and Sainte-Croix, fought 
a duel before de Nemours (Gaston de Foix) and his beloved 
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Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara, while the Chevalier Bayard 
was Juge de Camp. A frightful gash in the thigh disabled the 
Spaniard, who, ‘ game to the last,’ still clutched his sword and 
would not surrender. Liucrezia begged Nemours to save the 
gallant Spaniard. ‘Ask me aught but that,’ answered Nemours ; 
‘I must not interfere when brave men fight for honour.’ The 
affair ended by the Spaniard’s second surrendering for his 
principal. Most disgraceful was the duel between the heads of 
two branches of a great family of Apulia, the Prince of Franca- 
villa and his nephew the Count de Conversano, The uncle, an 
old man, wished to fight with pistols, and refused the sword duel 
proposed by the nephew, who, meeting his uncle in public, beat 
him with the flat of his sword. A kinsman of the uncle, the 
young Duke of Martinas-Caraccioli, came forward as his champion. 
One of his followers obtained admission to the Count’s castle, 
where he passed himself off as a fencing master, and in fencing 
with the Count learned all the secrets of his swordsmanship. He 
left the castle to impart this information to his master. The 
duel took place in neutral territory, and, though Conversano was 
so sure of victory that as he rode off to the rendezvous he told 
his people Vo a far wn capretto (‘I am going to kill a kid’), the 
youngster made short work of him, Conversano was, like Hamlet, 
‘fat, and scant of breath,’ so, by the advice of his spy, the Duke 
first tired the Count out, remaining strictly on the defensive, and 
when the latter showed signs of distress, pushed home. Nor would 
the Count have fared better if victorious, as his kind old uncle 
had taken steps to have him assassinated on his return. An 
Italian, whose love was despised by a lady of high rank, took 
revenge by killing in duels a number of her kinsmen. The lady’s 
armed servants took him prisoner. She kept him confined in an 
iron cage, and paid him daily visits in the scantiest of attire. 
‘Look on me,’ she would say, ‘did you ever see a fairer being ? 
How dare you think I could love such a battered old crow as you ?’ 
Years passed before death, the deliverer, came to end the torture 
of this poor, unhappy, involuntary Ritter Toggenburg. Bran- 
téme’s story of the Maréchal de Créqui’s duel with Philippin, a 
natural brother of the Duke of Savoy, is a fine one. It was upon 
this occasion that Henri IV. sent word to Créqui, ‘If I were not 
your king, I would be your second.’ Créqui, who was besieging a 
fort in the Alps, captured Philippin, who managed to escape the 


same night, leaving behind him, however, a lady’s token—a scarf. 
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Créqui sent it to him the next day, with the advice to be moré 
careful of his lady’s gifts. A challenge sent by Philippin was 
accepted by Créqui, but the Duke refused his brother permission 
to visit the French camp. Créqui was taken prisoner the follow- 
ing year, and on a renewal of the challenge the fight took place. 
Créqui disabled Philippin, but spared his life. The Duke, 
mortified at the result, insisted on another duel, when, as Bran- 
tome says, Créqui ran Philippin through the body and ‘ stitched 
him to the earth.’ The ‘admirable Crichton,’ a Scottish youth of 
twenty-two, visited, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
France and Italy, where all whom he met were amazed at his 
great learning, many accomplishments, and dexterity in all manly 
exercises, notably in fencing. Like de Medicis, he vanquished a 
notorious bandit, the terror of Modena, and drove him out of 
Italy. He was appointed tutor to Vicenzio de Gonzaga, son of 
the Duke of Mantua. Attacked by six masked men one night 
in carnival time, he killed two, and drove the others off—all 
but one. As he was about to despatch him the man let fall his 
mask and showed him the face of his pupil. Falling on one 
knee, Crichton presented his sword, which the coward took and 
ran him through. 

The small sword is seldom used in Italian duels. Their weapon 
is the light sabre worn by cavalry officers off duty, and sharpened 
for about twenty inches from the point. By arrangement between 
the seconds the thrust is usually disallowed. I saw a duel of this 
kind at Venice many years ago, fought on an island called 
Il Cimiterio. The men stood about twelve paces apart in their 
shirt-sleeves, sword in hand, a bandage around their right wrists 
to protect the artery. At the word they sprang forward and began 
cutting at each other. It was all over in a few seconds. One 
man’s arm hung disabled by his side. A fiercer fight took place 
near the iron bridge over the Tiber, four miles from Rome, 
thirteen years ago, between the old Garibaldian officer and deputy 
Baron Nicotera and another deputy Levito. Badly wounded in 
the breast, the latter dropped his sabre, but, escaping from his 
seconds, who sought to restrain him, sprang at Nicotera like a 
panther, tore his sabre from his grasp, and struck him with it on 
the head, inflicting a wound which caused his death in a few 
hours. A tragic affair occurred at Florence in 1860. A handsome 
youth, the son of a famous Italian general, had a comrade whom 
he dearly loved. The latter’s sister cherished a mad passion for 
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her brother’s friend, which the latter did not return, his heart 
being given to another lady. In her despair she one day 
forced her way into his apartments to upbraid him, During a 
painful scene the door opened. Her brother stood before them, 
In such a case in Italy no explanation is possible. A duel was 
inevitable. The brother had the first shot, and missed. The 
other, bound in honour to fire at his adversary, turned his head 
away as he returned his shot. The bullet pierced the brother’s 
heart. The survivor was broken-hearted ; resigned his commission 
in the army, and for years he wandered in wretchedness from 
one foreign country to another. Less bloody was the duel of 
Rossi, the tragedian, at Casala, where he was playiog Hamlet. 
He addressed some words of reproach from the stage to a young 
man in the stalls, who annoyed him by loud talking. The young 
man called at his hotel after the performance to demand satisfac- 
tion. This was annoying, as Rossi had to play Hamlet in Milan 
the next evening. ‘If we fight at all, it must be now,’ he 
declared. ‘ Here are a pair of pistols.’ The youth agreed, and in 
a few minutes they faced each other, pistol in hand. A knock 
at the door interrupted them. Rossi put out the lights, and 
suggested that they should aim by the light of the cigarette each 
of them held in his mouth. Rossi wounded his antagonist in the 
arm. Taken before a magistrate, Rossi told his story. ‘You 
deserve five years’ imprisonment,’ said the judge, ‘ but I saw you 
to-night—you played like a god. I cannot deprive Milan of such 
atreat. You can go.’ 

Though the Italians seldom fight with the small sword, they 
are skilful in its use. The Neapolitans can hold their own with 
the French, as was shown in the numerous contests between Pini 
and Rue, and other champions of the two schools. The peculiarity 
of the Neapolitan fencers is that they crouch’close to the ground 
and thrust upwards, making it very difficult to parry until one 
gets accustomed to their style. A good deal has been written 
about Italian duels; notably by Antonio Mancelini in the seven- 
teenth century, and by Brantéme. Another great authority is 
Beccarin, and Puglia, who wrote ‘ Del Duello.’ Many interesting 
facts relating to Italian duels may be gleaned from the works of 
Colombey and d’Alembert. One of the best known duellists to- 
day in Italy is Signor Cavalotti, the Socialist deputy, who may 
almost be called the Henri Rochefort of Rome. 

In Spain many of the ancient laws not only sanctioned but 
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encouraged duelling. This was more especially the case in Aragon 
and Castile. The King and Council of Aragon issued a decree 
against it in 1165; yet in 1519 duels were so numerous in Spain 
that Charles V. issued a special edict to put a stop to the practice. 
In Portugal, however, the laws against duelling have always 
been stringent, the offenders being punished with exile to the 
African colonies, and with confiscation of goods and chattels, To — 
this day the Portuguese hold duelling in abhorrence, and to engage 
in a duel is held to be a deadly sin. In 1490, Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain punished the Count de Luna and the Count de 
Valencia, the one for sending, the other for accepting, a cartel; 
and this in spite of the fact that Ferdinand had a short time 
before sent a challenge to a brother monarch, and that three years 
earlier he had authorised a young Spaniard, who had fought and 
killed a Moor in single combat, to wear on his shield as a motto 
the words ‘Ave Maria.’ In challenging his brother king, 
Ferdinand was but following the example of Pedro III. of Aragon, 
who, at the age of forty, challenged Charles of Anjou, who, 
although twenty years his senior, accepted. Millingen says that 
if Count Julian had challenged Roderick the Goth for dishonour- 
ing his daughter instead of calling upon the Moors to assist 
him, Spain might not have groaned for eight centuries under the 
yoke of the infidel. 

The Moors are the only Mussulmans among whom chivalry 
grew to be an institution, and many records of duels among the 
Moorish knights must have perished when the Spaniards de- 
stroyed the archives after the taking of Cordova. Florian says 
of the Moors, ‘A gallantry, delicate and refined, made them 
celebrated throughout Europe, and formed a strange contrast 
to the natural ferocity of the African races.’ They had many 
encounters with the Spanish knights. One of four Moors of the 
Zegfi tribe against four Spanish gentlemen took place in the 
great square at Granada. It was to vindicate the honour of 
the Sultana Zoraide, wrongfully accused of adultery with one of 
the Abencerrages. Juan Chacon and three other knights of 
Carthagena espoused her cause. The lady, covered from head 
to foot with a black veil, witnessed, from the summit of a pile of 
faggots, the battle that was to decide her fate. The Spaniards 
were victorious, and the lady escaped a cruel death. The close 
relation, in old Spain, between religion and duelling is shown in 
one of their proverbs, ‘Honour is the child of reverence ;’ and 
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the superstition among the peasantry is manifested in the fact 
that when they engaged in wager of battle, not only did they 
provide themselves with charms and amulets, but had the crown 
of their head shaved and covered with cabalistic characters, or 
verses from Holy Writ. Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
Jesuits, challenged a Moor for speaking disrespectfully of the 
Christian religion, Cardinal Ximenes, like France’s great 
Cardinal, disapproved of duelling, especially in the case of literati, 
who, accustomed to wield the pen more than the sword, should, he 
thought, only be called upon to give satisfaction with the weapon 
they were familiar with. <A clever description of the state of 
public feeling in Spain at the present day on the subject of duelling 
is to be found in the volume ‘Castilian Days,’ of our new American 
Ambassador, the soldier-poet and friend of Lincoln, who was for 
some years secretary of the American Legation at Madrid. ‘In 
Spain,’ Colonel Hay observes, ‘ the duel is the resort of gentlemen. 
The point of honour is absolute in society. The phrase itself 
has been used so much that its angles have been worn off, and 
the three words rubbed into one, “ pundonor” (punto de honor).’ 
The Colonel adds that from this the Spaniards have derived the 
word pundonoroso (“sensitive on the point of honour”), the 
highest compliment you can pay to a cavalier of Castile. ‘A 
Spaniard must not be too nice in the choice of an adversary. 
The son of one of the most important families in the kingdom 
was recently killed in a duel with a man of greatly inferior social 
position. The Governor of the Philippine Islands fought with a 
young clerk whom he had imprisoned at Manilla, for not taking 
off his hat when his Excellency passed by for his airing. The 
clerk bided his time, and buffeted the Governor at the door of 
the casino in Madrid.’ The Colonel goes on to relate how two 
grey-haired lieutenant-generals went out that winter for a 
friendly exchange of shots. Two boys of the military school at 
Guadalajara rode to Madrid with their friends to settle an affair 
of honour at the foot of the monument of the Dos de Mayo in the 
Prado, and rode away again, leaving one of the lads dead at the 
foot of the obelisk. Two general officers who went out to fight 
a duel, and were reconciled on the ground by another general, 
one of the seconds, who put an arm around the neck of each, 
telling them Spain had need of such brave fellows, were but 
coldly received by the public on their return to Madrid. On 
the other hand, the Madrileiios were in raptures over the 
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conduct of two naval officers, They fought a barrier-duel. 
Placed twenty paces apart, they had the right, at the word, to 
walk the ten paces separating them from the barrier between 
them and to fire when they pleased. One of them fired after 
walking five paces, mortally wounding his antagonist. The 
latter managed to stagger up to the barrier, and said to the 
other, ‘Come thou now, to be killed.’ His adversary walked 
firmly up to the barrier, when the dying man put his pistol to 
the other’s forehead, and blew his brains out. The verdict of 
Madrid was, ‘They died like gentlemen.’ Colonel Hay devotes 
a chapter to the duel between the two Bourbon princes, Prince 
Henry and the Duc de Montpensier. The first was an admiral in 
the navy, the latter a captain-general inthearmy. Both were men 
of middle age, both had political ambition, and they were jealous 
of each other. Prince Henry, ‘Don Enrique’ as the Spaniards 
call him, issued a manifesto to the ‘Montpensierists,’ the ad- 
herents of his cousin, disclaiming all sympathy with him in 
politics, and describing him in conclusion as ‘a political charlatan’ 
and ‘a bloated French pastrycook.’ This sufficed. When the 
Duke’s aide-de-camp called on Prince Henry the next day to 
inquire whether the words were really his, Don Enrique sent the 
Duke a copy of the manifesto signed in his own hand. The duel 
took place at eleven o’clock the next day, in a desert plain south- 
west of Madrid, used for artillery practice. In Spain there are 
always three seconds, the third being said not to second, but to 
‘tierce’ his principal. Three officers of rank went out with the 
Duke, and three Liberal deputies with the Prince, who was him- 
self a Liberal. A mason of the 33rd degree, he asked and ob- 
tained the permission of the Spanish masons to fight before going 
out. The artillery officers on duty where the duel was fought 
placed a wide cordon around the spot to keep the public and the 
police from prying. The distance was thirty metres. The 
Prince won the toss for choice of pistols, for position, and the first 
shot. Three bullets were exchanged without effect. At the fourth 
fire, it being the Duke’s turn, his bullet flew in fragments on 
the pistol-barrel of the Prince. The Duke’s seconds thought that 
the affair might end, but the Prince’s friends insisted on another 
shot. The Prince fired a third time and missed. The bullet of 
the Duke pierced his temples. The survivor was mad with grief, 
and was taken to his house in Madrid in a condition that caused 
his friends serious anxiety, 
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In the capital the effect was curious; the attacks on the Duke 
in the Cortes and the press stopped. Not a line about the duel 
appeared in print. ‘Don Enrique of Bourbon died suddenly this 
morning,’ nothing more. The attitude of the people towards the 
Duke was sympathetic, and it will be remembered that when two 
Bourbon princes in Paris, the Count d’Artois and the Prince 
de Condé, appeared at the opera the evening after their duel in 
the Bois de Boulogne the public rose to applaud. In the army 
not a voice was raised against the Duke. Before the magistrates 
the general officers, his seconds, testified, each with hand on the 
hilt of his sword, as is the Spanish custom, that the two princes 
had gone out that morning to practise at a mark, and that Don 
Enrique had been killed by the accidental discharge of a pistol. 
To sturdy old Don Juan Prim, the Military Governor of Madrid, 
the generals made a clean breast of it. ‘Let him go away for a 
time and it will all blow over,’ said Prim. He fought a duel 
himself in Paris forty years ago for the beaux yeux of a beautiful 
Polish lady. The opinion in Spain was that while the Duke had 
thrown away his chance of a crown, a man must be esteemed 
who flung away a prize like that at the call of honour. ‘The duel 
in Spain,’ as Colonel Hay observes, ‘is not the absurd anachronism 
it is in other countries, but a portion of the life of the people, 
believed in and respected as a dignified end to a quarrel.’ The 
New York newspapers published in 1851, containing the account 
of the duels between Mr. Pierre Soulé, American Minister at 
Madrid, and the French Ambassador, the Marquis de Turgot, and 
between Mr. Soulé’s son and the Duke of Alba, state that although 
the Soulés had not been popular in Madrid before the duels, 
owing to the decided stand taken by the father on the Cuban 
question, then very acute, yet that afterwards they were treated 
with great civility and received many kind attentions from the royal 
family. In 1835, Sefior Mendizabel, the Spanish Premier, did not 
disdain a challenge sent him by a simple deputy, Sejior Isturitz. 
In the duel, fortunately, both escaped unhurt. Like all Creoles 
the Cubans occasionally ‘go out ;’ but the practice is not as general 
in the island as it is in Spain. Yet near Havana, about fifteen 
years ago, a Spanish officer, a duellist and the terror of the 


... garrison, was slain by a young Cuban whom he had insulted. 
The lower classes of the Cubans now and then fight duels with 


the machete, a knife shaped somewhat like a Roman sword, and 
used for cutting a way through the sugar cane. It inflicts a 
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terrible wound, and has been used with effect in the recent 
encounters between the Cuban insurgents and the Spanish troops, 
The feudal system never existed in Russia, yet duelling, 
supposed to be an outgrowth of it, has obtained there recognition 
and approval. The frequent references to duels in the novels of 
Pushkin, Turguénieff and Henry Greville show the important part 
duelling plays in Russian social life. Peter the Great, who 
believed in drastic methods, did not approve a custom likely to 
deprive him of his trained officers, few in number, and ordered 
that whoever sent or accepted a challenge should be hanged, 
even if both combatants escaped unhurt. The seconds were also 
to be hanged, unless they had used their best efforts to prevent 
the duel. General Zass and: General Prince Dolgoruki found, 
during the war with Sweden, a means of evading the penalty. 
They quarrelled over the interpretation of an order issued in 
action, and agreed to stand together on the summit of an earth- 
work on which the Swedish artillery were playing until one of 
them was struck. They stood facing each other, hand on hip, 
exchanging glances of defiance until a round-shot that cut the 
Prince in two put an end to this singular duel. In 1776, two of 
Catherine’s favourites, Prince Potempkin and Count Alexis Orloff, 
fought a duel over the favours of the Empress, generously bestowed 
on both. Potempkin was the better swordsman; Orloff the 
stronger man. Potempkin was victorious, but lost an eye in 
the encounter. The existing laws against duelling in Russia are 
severe, the penalty being in some cases exile to Siberia; yet a 
great number of duels have been fought in Russia during the last 
four or five decades. Pushkin, the famous poet, was killed in 1836 
in a pistol duel near St. Petersburg by the Baron de Heckeren, a 
young man of French nationality, but an officer in the Russian 
uards. His attentions had compromised Madame Pushkin, whose 
husband forbade him their house. He proposed for the hand of 
Madame Pushkin’s sister and married her, but Pushkin still 
refused to allow him to visit at the poet’s home. Heckeren’s 
father interfered, and tried to induce Madame Pushkin to leave 
her husband. The poet, thoroughly exasperated, wrote letters of 
an insulting character to both the father and the son. The latter 
sent him a challenge, and a duel with pistols was fought the next - 
day, in which the poet received a mortal wound, Heckeren being 
shot in the arm. Pushkin was taken home and died in a few 
hours. An affecting scene took place at his deathbed. A little 
before the end he turned to his books, saying, ‘Farewell, old 
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friends.’ He endured his sufferings with the most heroic fortitude 
until the last. Heckeren was expelled the country and returned 
to France, where he became a Senator during the Second Empire. 

About a dozen years ago a Lieutenant Stolipine, of the Guards, 
was killed near St. Petersburg in a duel with pistols. A little 
later, two Cossack officers in the Transcaspian province fought a 
duel with the goorda, or light Circassian sabre, in which one of 
them, with a sweeping stroke, severed the head of the other from 
his body. Not long ago a Grand Duke of the imperial family 
mortally offended the officers of a regiment he commanded by 
some remarks he addressed to them on parade. As they could 
not call him out, they drew lots to see which of them should blow 
his brains out. This was done at intervals three times, when the 
Grand Duke, apprised of what was going on, appeared at the 
officers’ casino, in full uniform, to tender them a formal apology. 
An enormously rich Russian, who lived in Paris before the Franco- 
Prussian war, declined the challenge of a French viscount because 
the latter ‘was not rich enough to fight him.’ Near Nice, not 
so long ago, a young Russian in the diplomatic service was 
challenged by a French gentleman who suspected him of paying 
too much attention to his wife. Four shots were exchanged with- 
out result. Twice the Russian fired in the air. The Frenchman 
insisted that they go on, and, having the first shot, sent a bullet 
through both thighs of his adversary, bringing him to the ground. 
The Russian managed to support himself on his elbow to aim, and 
shot the other through the head. -A similar duel, for a similar 
cause, was fought near Budapest some years ago between an 
Austrian officer and a Roumanian. The Austrian, the challenged 
party, was a dead shot, and announcing that he would shoot the 
other’s cap from his head, suited the action to the word. When 
the Roumanian insisted on further firing and missed his man, the 
Austrian shot him dead. 

The Hebrews are seldom duellists; but on two occasions I 
remember, men of that race acquitted themselves of their duty as 
valiantly as any Lord Herbert of Cherbury or Chevalier Bayard. 
In 1805 Seiior Saria, Secretary of the Spanish Legation to the 
Hamburg Senate, insulted at a ball the daughter of a Jewish 
banker, Baron Kind. The latter challenged Saria, who had 
already killed two men. The Spaniard had the bad taste before he 
fired to address the most insulting remarks to his adversary. He 
missed, when Kind, who was a good shot, saying, ‘ You will never 
insult anyone again,’ took deliberate aim and shot him through 
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the heart. The other duel was one fought some years ago near 
Temesvar in Hungary, between Count Batthyani, one of the great 
nobles of Hungary, and a young Jewish lawyer, Mr. Rosenberg. 
The latter had privately married the daughter of a Hebrew banker, 
and her parents, who objected to the match, took advantage of 
the fact that she had returned to her father’s house after the 
ceremony, to keep her there and have the marriage annulled. 
She then became affianced to Count Batthyani. Rosenberg called 
on the Count and implored him $0 give up the lady, whom he 
considered his own legal wife, but the young patrician turned a 
deaf ear to his entreaties. A challenge sent him by Rosenberg 
was declined, the reason alleged being that Rosenberg was not his 
social equal. Nor did the Count relent when a Court of Honour 
declared the young Hebrew satisfactionsfahig (entitled to satis- 
faction as an honourable man). But the Jew managed so to 
sting the Count by attacks in the newspapers, most of which in 
Austria are owned or controlled by Hebrews, that now the Count 
became the challenger. His cartel was promptly accepted. They 
fought with pistols at twenty paces, with the right to advance 
five. The Count advanced five paces and fired, missing his adver- 
sary, who, without taking advantage of his right to advance 
five paces, fired where he stood, striking his adversary in the 
temple and killing him on the spot. 

Baron Rothschild, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, is said to have 
refused the challenge of an impecunious German nobleman to 
whom he declined to lend money; a wise precaution against 
future challenges of the same sort. The most memorable duel 
that has ever taken place in Switzerland was fought in 1864, 
near the Rigi Kaltbad, between Ferdinand Lasalle, the apostle of 
German Socialism, and a young Roumanian. Lasalle had fallen 
in love with the daughter of the Bavarian Minister at Berne. 
His passion was returned, but she was affianced to the Roumanian, 
and her parents compelled the fulfilment of her promise. She 
escaped from her father’s house to Lasalle, but was brought 
back by force, the Roumanian taking an active part. Lasalle 
challenged both him and the lady’s father. The former shot 
Lasalle dead in the duel that followed. Two remarkable incidents 
connected with duelling have occurred at Brussels; the first took 
place in the sixteenth century. The Seigneur de Boussu, annoyed 
at a masquerade by the impertinence of a man in a domino, 
challenged him to a meeting for the following morning. ‘J’y 
_ serat, Boussu,’ laughingly replied the domino, On the following 
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day Boussu kept his tryst, and saw before him a knight armed at 
all points with his vizor down. Raising it, he uttered the words, 
‘J’y serai, Boussu,’ and exhibited to the latter the face of the 
Emperor Charles V. Boussu fell at his sovereign’s feet, but the 
latter lifted him up and embraced him. ‘In memory of to-day 
you shall carry the words “J’y serai, Boussu,” upon your shield.’ 
The second affair had a more tragic ending. A man leaving the 
theatre one night in 1834 was assassinated by another whose 
challenge to a duel he had reftfsed. 

Malta was a great duelling centre in the days when the 
Knights of St. John ruled the island. There is a street in 
Valetta, devoted at that time to deadly encounters, where one can 
see to-day a cross painted on the wall to mark each spot where a 
knight lost his life in a duel. Vasconcellos, a Spanish Commander 
of the Order, and de Foulques,a Frenchman, holding similar 
rank, fought a duel there on Good Friday. The Frenchman, 
remembering what day it was, asked that the duel be postponed 
until the morrow, but the Spaniard insisted on fighting at once, 
killed the Frenchman, and for his wicked act was ever after 
tormented by evil spirits. The Commandery held duelling in 
high esteem. A knight, who twice refused the challenge of 
another whom he had struck in a quarrel over a game of billiards, 
was sentenced by the Supreme Council of the Order to do 
penance on his knees in the Church of St. Jerome forty-five days 
in succession ; to be imprisoned for five years in a dark dungeon ; 
and to pass the remainder of his life a prisoner in the Castle. 
These rules applied only to Knights of the Order; any other 
gentleman drawing his sword in a duel was compelled to return 
it to the scabbard at the demand of a woman, a priest, or a knight. 
In Bohemia, on one occasion, angels interposed to stop a duel. 
The saintly Duke Venceslas, challenged by his rival, Rodeslas, 
entered the lists unannounced, clad solely in a thin robe over his 
hair shirt. Rodeslas, armed at all points, was about to charge, 
but the sight of two angels hovering in the air above the holy 
man made him pause, and he fell on his knees to ask the saint’s 
pardon. In Norway, during the Middle Ages, a gentleman who 
refused a challenge was declared infamous, and could not after- 
wards testify under oath. A curious custom exists there among 
the peasantry. They sometimes engage in regular duels with 
knives. Before they begin each strikes his knife into a table, 
and is bound in honour not to drive it into his adversary’s body 
deeper than he did into the wood. The laws against duelling in 
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Sweden are very severe. The Turks fight no duels at home, but 
in Western Europe they sometimes conform to the customs of the 
natives. Izzet Bey, who is reputed the finest swordsman in Turkey, 
challenged in Paris ten years ago, where he was Secretary of the 
Ottoman Embassy, a young French gentleman, who had turned 
the Sultan into ridicule in a book written after the author re- 
turned to Paris after a visit to Constantinople. Izzet Bey is a 
cousin of his sovereign, The Frenchman, in the sword duel that 
followed, was wounded so seriously that for some time his life was 
in danger, and it was months before he completely recovered. 

As to the morality of duelling, not only have different opinions 
on the subject been held by different generations, but at the 
present time different nations and different writers of the same 
nation, even here in England, are by no means at one upon the 
question of the duel. Paley and Jeremy Bentham wrote against 
it. The latter, however, in the introduction to his ‘ Principles of 
Morals and Legislation,’ expresses doubts of the efficacy of legal 
penalties as a deterrent, unless, in the case of an offence against 
honour, the same be made analogous to the injury inflicted. 
This is what Joseph II. of Austria had in mind when he ordered 
an officer who had struck another to be publicly buffeted by the 
hangman. Mr. Charles Hay Cameron, who wrote before duelling 
was finally done away with in these islands, in a clever essay 
published in 1835 for private circulation, speaks of duelling as ‘a 
desert spot in the midst of our garden of civilisation.’ The late 
Lord Tennyson spoke of duelling as ‘The Christian code that must 
have blow for blow.’ The passion of the French for duelling 
inspired the passage in Montaigne: ‘Put two Frenchmen in the 
Libyan desert and in a month they would be scratching each 
other’s eyes out.’ In France the duel has become somewhat 
vulgarised. A tailor not long ago challenged and fought his rival 
in the affections of a pretty blanchisseuse, who frequented the 
bal dela Musette. About sixty years ago Lacenaire the assassin, 
whose long list of crimes was for many months the talk of Europe, 
killed the nephew of Benjamin Constant in a duel fought beside 
a ditch in the Champ de Mars. This was before he began his 
career of infamy. He was at that time a clever journalist and 
littérateur, The duel was his ruin, as he was at once deserted by 
some powerful friends who had assisted him. Sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment for homicide, on his release he wrote a curious 
treatise ‘On Prisons as Universities of Crime.’ Rousseau refers 
to duelling as a barbarous practice: ‘ Among nations in a savage 
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state courage is the first of virtues, and its absence leads men to 
infer the presence of the basest vices—lying, meanness, and fraud.’ 
The responsibility of a duellist varies according to the estimation in 
which duelling is held by his contemporaries. If a man were to 
do to-day some of the things for which Sir Walter Raleigh and 
the Chevalier Bayard were so much admired he would pass for 
one of the greatest scoundrels unhung. Yet no man to-day 
looks upon Sir Walter and the Chevalier otherwise than as perfect 
gentlemen. Lecky says, in his ‘ Hi.tory of European Morals,’ that 
an Englishwoman of rank who looks on at a cock-fight shows 
more depravity than a Roman matron going to see hundreds 
of gladiators butchered in the arena. Yet in England, as in 
France, the fair sex have occasionally wielded a sword in mortal 
combat. An old broadside, written in the year 1700, and now in 
the British Museum, describes in shocking doggerel a duel of the 
period between a fair Jacobite and a Williamite lady. They 
quarrelled about a toast to ‘the King’ at the house of a Yorkshire 
squire. When the Williamite announced that she meant her 
king the Jacobite struck the glass from her hand. They fought 
(without seconds) in male attire behind a hedge, a la mazza, as 
the Italians would say. The Jacobite was defeated, being pushed 
over and rolled into the ditch, where her wig falling off and other 
circumstances revealed her sex to some chance spectators. Two 
curious characters of the last century figure prominently in the 
annals of duelling, the Chevalier de Saint Georges and the 
Chevalier d’Hon. The former was a West Indian Creole, the 
latter a Frenchman. D’fon was a ‘diplomatic agent’ (read spy), 
and as he looked like a woman, and often appeared in public 
dressed as one, his sex was for a long time in doubt, until the 
physicians who made the autopsy after his death in London, in 
1810, decided the question in favour of his manhood. As for the 
Creole (and it is curious to note how many Creoles have been 
famous duellists, Dumas, Paul de Cassagnac, Benuvallon, and 
others), he appears to have been a generous, open-hearted fellow, 
although a trifle bombastic. Both fought many duels, and 
neither was ever seriously wounded. No man in their time could 
hold his own against them with the sword. They measured their 
skill against each other in London when George the Third was king, 
in presence of the Prince of Wales and many of the nobility. 
Saint Georges was the victor, touching his opponent seven times 
in succession, 
JAMES PEMBERTON-GRUND. 
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THOSE modern Olympic sports which Greece instituted—we can 
hardly say revived—a year ago, were only too suggestive, by 
analogy with the old Olympic games, of the changed estate of 
Greece since the days of Marathon. It was hard to suppress a 
smile as we read of the struggle over the lawn tennis tournament 
—though this game, curiously enough, came to us first, as we 
may remember, with a quasi-Greek name—sphairistike. Still we 
found it impossible to regard it as purely classical. Was it, per- 
chance, because we found it so suburban ? 

These are unprofitable wonderings ; but at least we saw this to 
honour, in the spirit that dominated the new Olympic Games, 
that every effort was given—royal efforts, even—to make them 
honourable. It was evident that this pathetic Greece of to-day 
could regret, even if she could not replace, the Pyrrhic phalanx ; 
and this regret was an honour to her, and, may be, in spite of all 
her sufferings, the first step towards a new conscription. 

The Greeks of the Classical period lived, and unfortunately 
died, a long while ago; but for all that there were some matters 
about which they were wiser than we, and one of them was their 
manner of educating their sons. They set about this business, as 
about many others, in a more orderly way, with more just ccn- 
sideration of first principles; they recognised in a way that we do 
not quite recognise—in spite of many schools and many school- 
masters, athletic ones withal—the relative and mutual influences 
of the povowxn and the yupvacrixyj—the esthetic and the physical 
culture. We, in fact, are very much inclined to leave the latter 
an entirely unconsidered factor. ‘A boy wants lots of exercise,’ 
we say, and there is the conclusion of the whole matter. 

We deem it concluded with that, but the old Greeks did not. 
They knew that this exercise of the physical nature had a direct 
effect on the mental; they seem to have believed that a man could 
not seriously read and seriously row, say, on the same day. They 
preferred that he should read for a year and row for a year, and 
make both a science; but then, you see, all these Greek young 
gentlemen were of the leisured class, whereas Britannia, unfortu- 
nately, never, never, never will have slaves. 

Therefore we have to combine the two, the physical and mental 
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culture, higgledy-piggledy ; and seem to get on fairly well under 
the system, or lack of system—play cricket, football, golf, tennis, 
racquets, and the rest of it, sandwiching it all in between slices of 
philosophy, political economy, Ibsen’s plays, and Wagnerian 
music; and become, finally, the kaleidoscopic kind of beings that 
modern complex life requires us to be, with a facet ready to be 
turned on at each demand for sympathy or interest. Our wonder 
is—unlike Dr. Johnson’s wonder at the dancing dogs—that we do 
it all so well, that we are able to unite so much. Of course there 
are scholars and there are athletes ; there are very many that are 
neither; but ‘the wonder’ is that there are so many that are both, 
The modern instance that most readily occurs to us is Mr. Fry, 
late captain of Oxford University cricket, a young man of many 
‘blues,’ and a first-class man in ‘Mods.’ Another whom we know 
as an adept at athleticism in nearly all its branches, and a man of 
intellectual vigour and ability, is Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. Naming 
these two we suggest no invidious comparison with many others 
perhaps as variously gifted. These names occur in this connection 
naturally. These men probably would have been victors in the 
pentathlum. 

A certain feature is noticeable when we consider the factors of 
the pentathlum, the boxing, the wrestling, the leaping, the 
running, and the disc-throwing—that all these were primarily 
feats of strength. That is not to say that they required the 
bovine solidity of muscle which enables modern ‘strong men’ to 
hold up a dining-room table with all the guests ; it merely means 
that all these games required, as the ultimate condition of success, 
that a man should be supremely capable of that application of his 
strength at a given moment, to a given point, which is, perhaps, 
more correctly to be named ‘agility.’ They must have been 
terribly ‘agile’ men, these victors of the old pentathlum. It is, 
perhaps, an Oriental, rather than an Anglo-Saxon quality, and, 
though we both are Aryan, those ancient Greeks were nearer the 
common stock than we. But what should we say was the quality 
common to all our modern athletes, our Frys, our Lytteltons, our 
Ottaways, and the rest, and the first condition of their wide- 
reaching success? Probably we should say that their success was 
due chiefly to a very accurate correspondence of hand and eye. 
‘Speed and harmony of reflex action,’ or some such illuminating 
phrase as that, a biologist would supply us with, and call it an 
explanation ; but in whatsoever tangle of words we veil our igno- 
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rance it does not alter the fact that these men were good, beyond 
their fellows, at all that had to do with hitting a ball with a stick 
—in its endless modifications, such as bat, racquet, and so on—or 
even at kicking a ball with the foot. 

But here we have come upon a wondrous new invention in the 
service of games—a ball. Of course we know that Ulysses found 
Nausicaa and her handmaidens playing at ball, having a game of 
catch ; but obviously it was deemed rather a feminine amusement, 
scarcely worthy of men. In the days when a man’s value as a 
fighting animal, his real ultimate value after all, depended almost 
directly on his agility, on his power of using his strength, then it 
was only natural that the games held in highest honour should 
have been those which gave this quality its best display. And 
such, beyond doubt, would be just those very games of the 
pentathlum—boxing, wrestling, running, leaping, and throwing 
the disc. But when men grew more civilised, so that the richer 
began to pay the poorer to fight for them, and the fighting became 
a mechanical matter to a large extent (which does not by any 
means imply that the best qualities of the Pyrrhic phalanx were lost 
to those men), then agility began to lose its relatively vast value, 
games began to be regarded purely in the light of health-giving 
pastimes, and necessarily lost some of their honour. There was a 
certain transition period, when the fortunes of war were decided, 
not by hand-to-hand fighting, but more by the skilful direction of 
the missile telwm—the dart sent from catapult, long bow, arquebuse, 
or, more lately, after the invention of the ‘ vile dust,’ from the 
fire-arm. And all this missile-weapon business implied a deal 
more value in the correspondence of hand and eye than the older 
methods, where a hurried javelin discharge ‘ into the brown’ of the 
enemy was only intended as a sort of disconcerting preliminary to 
the real fighting which was done at hand grips. Of course even 
here the quick eye was valuable, to see the enemy’s weak spot and 
take advantage of an unguarded movement; but the primary 
need was of the strong man, in the sense of a man who knew how 
to apply his strength. 

And when once you have come to the conclusion that you are 
to have a game, a pastime, with a missile weapon, a very little 
adaptation of means to ends proves that the globular shape of the 
weapon is the best for passing-time purposes, though a pointed 
thing may be better for sticking into a foe. So, at once, you come 

to a ball, which will bound straight, is a convenient shape for 
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catching and for throwing—has in fact obvious advantages. 
Curiously enough, in an Act of an old Scottish Parliament, we 
see the two in contention—the round weapon for pastime, and the 
pointed weapon for graver service. That Act decrees that golf 
and football shall be ‘ utterly cryit dune,’ because folks are apt to 
go playing these ball-games to the neglect of their archery prac- 
tice ; and then where will bonnie Scotland be when the Sassenachs 
come over the border? That is the spirit of the enactment. 
Nowadays it is the Sassenach with his club and ball that the 
Scotsman sometimes has to fear crossing his border; but he cou:d 
not, at the time of that Act, look forward to a world in which golf 
was ubiquitous. 

This division, by 2 ball, of the games of the past from the 
games of the present, exists even to-day. The games of the pent- 
athlum are rather what we should call ‘athletic sports’ to-day, 
and we find that ‘ games’ in our sense—that is to say, the outdoor 
games—are almost all affairs in which a ball plays a great big 
part. Our other outdoor amusements we commonly call either 
‘sports,’ without the ‘athletic’ epithet, being those pursuits 
which are concerned with the chase or killing of creatures, or 
‘pastimes,’ under which head we must put rowing in all its 
branches, dancing possibly, and perhaps boxing and wrestling. 

Otherwise used, ‘pastime’ may cover all the field of athletic 
exercise, but the whole is sharply divided into sports in which 
correspondence of hand and eye is the most important factor of 
success, and sports in which agility is of the first importance. 
Therefore it need really be no particular matter for our wonder 
when we see a certain individual excelling at many of these games, 
for it is’ clear that excellence in any one presupposes the chief 
quality that makes for success in all, namely, correspondence of 
hand and eye, and presupposes also a fair amount, at least, of 
agility, without which the other quality would lose effect. But 
when we come to the case of those who, besides proficiency in 
games, have by nature unusual intellectual powers in addition, we 
can only admire so sane a mind in so sane a body, with the mental 
reservation, that to start a man with such odds in life’s handicap 
was really not quite a piece of fair dealing on the part of the 
committee. 

But naturally, when the man gifted with the accurate eye and 
the responsive hand had begun to exercise his talents at one of 
these games of skill, the training there acquired served to bring 
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his inborn capacities to a higher point when he betook himself 
to another game. It is true that these ball games may be sharply 
divided into those in which the ball is in motion at the moment 
of striking, and those in which the ball is at rest at that moment. 
Cricket and tennis are ready examples of the former; golf and 
billiards of the latter. But in both classes the correspondence of 
hand and eye is the ultimate essential of success, without which 
any superfluity of study or of muscle is in vain; and taking this 
into due consideration it, perhaps, becomes matter for our wonder 
rather that there should be so few men who are good all-round 
athletes, than that there should be so many. Of course, there are 
divers games, and one has not time for all; but the ordinary 
public school curriculum embraces most, and one learns their 
grammar while yet a boy, of the proper age for learning. 

Learns, too, at the same time, something more than the mere 
technical muscular details, for if, in one sense, we do not recognise 
as fully as the Greeks the uses and possible abuses of yupvaotixy 
in its effect on the harmony of the mental and physical nature, 
they, on the other hand, did not value, as we are able to do, the 
use of games as a means of moral education. There was no place 
in their games for the co-operation and subordination which 
cricket and football teach our boys; no testing of the powers of 
concentration and control of nerve and temper which are so essen- 
tial to success in golf. Primarily these games of theirs were feats 
of strength alone, appealing to the man of muscle, but with no 
word at all to say to man as a moral and social creature; they can 
have had little or no direct influence on the character, except in 
the self-discipline that was involved in training. 

There is analogy, no doubt, to be traced between the’ charac- 
teristics of races and their national games, in modern equally as 
in ancient times. It is not conceivable that the game of cricket 
could be a growth of the solemn spirit of the Lowland Scot, any 
more than one could picture the hard drinking, noise, and laughter- 
loving Englishman of a few generations ago sedulously pursuing 
so grave and stately a game as golf. Now, in these days of Union, 
and of cheap gutta-percha balls, cricket and golf have kissed one 
another. The golfer plays at cricket, the cricketer at golf. In 
the course of that embrace each game has in a measure become 
infused by the spirit of the other. The English cricketer, taking 
up golf, has brought into it an air of joviality, won from the cakes 
and ale of the village green, which assorts not over well with the 
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more Puritan mood, nurtured by porridge and whisky, on the 
grey sea-shore of the east coast of Scotland. Lately it happened 
to the writer to be the auditor of the moan of a majestic old 
Scotsman over the loss of the grand old manner in the game of 
golf; ‘I am afraid, my dear sir,’ said he, ‘that golf is losing its 
solemnity !’ 

‘Solemnity’ is an awesome, weighty word, but it expressed 
aptly enough, though perhaps with a trifle too much of its own 
spirit, the quality that golf has lost in becoming the blessed 
property of all the world—and lost, in a measure, to its detriment ; 
for though it is true that perhaps the Scot of the old school 
pushed the gravity of the situation further than the occasion 
warranted, still that was a wiser error than the opposite one of 
introducing into the game such trifling cackling laughter that 
one cannot play it properly. But, again, one has heard the 
converse complaint, of the invasion of English games by the 
‘solemnity’ of Scottish golf. Of billiards it has lately happened to 
the writer to hear it said, ‘Your golfing manners, of wanting a 
man to stand still and not speak while you are playing, have so 
invaded other games that now, in our billiard-room at the club, 
we get glared at if we make a joke or strike a match while a man 
is playing.’ 

And quite right, too! It is good to see that the Badminton 
book on billiards endorses this view—that it is vain and futile to 
attempt to play billiards, as a game worthy of any attention, 
while all sorts of occasions of distraction are being created. 
wantonly about you. Of course, if it is merely to be regarded as 
a means of keeping guests fairly amiable, though fairly wakeful, 
in the after-dinner hour at a country-house, the joke and the 
match-striking are all of a piece and in keeping. But if that is 
the purpose of the game, why not ‘ billiard fives,’ or one of those 
minor diversions to which the table and the balls lend them- 
selves ? 

Nevertheless, in moderation these games may perhaps find 
something that is good, which each may borrow of the other; 
for it is possible to be even too solemn over golf and too light- 
hearted over cricket. The spirit of the one by transfusion may 
correct the extreme tendencies of the other; and it would seem 
that the man to approach each of them in a well-balanced and 
appropriate frame of mind should be he who has a useful know- 
ledge of them all—the modern pentathlete. ‘Ihe experience 
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that he has learned in the one will bear fruit when he addresses 
himself to the other ; for he will come to it in the right spirit of 
humility, yet will not worship its idols as a fetish, will correct its 
fossilised axioms by reference to similarly fossilised, but diametri- 
cally opposed, axioms learned in the school of another game, 
will be temperately jovial even at his golf, and yet concentrated, 
‘ with his eye on the ball,’ even in cricket, 

In a small cavilling way it is often asked whether golf be 
good for cricket, cricket good for golf, with the implied answer 
that they are mutually detrimental. And, of course, it is true 
enough that if a man play cricket to-day and golf to-morrow he 
will be apt to make forward strokes with the golf club, which will 
send the ball away to the right of the proper line; and, again, 
if he play cricket on the succeeding day, his golf practice will 
incline him to sweep the bat and pull the ball. Similarly, the 
immediate effect of racquets or tennis on the golfer is to make 
him drop his wrist, as if he were playing a cut stroke, with the 
evil result of cutting the golf ball. It is difficult to pass without 
disaster the threshold from one game to the other ; but once the 
threshold is past, once the merely technical adjustments of the 
game lately abandoned are forgotten in favour of those appropriate 
to the game on hand, then the training of muscle and eye to 
work together in the one is of the greatest value in the other. 
The cricketer had far better in the winter season follow the golf 
ball over the links than sit with his hands folded or play at a game 
in which correspondence of hand and eye is not essential. 

The criticism is open to be made that football requires for 
itself a special subdivision in the classification of games, seeing 
that correspondence of foot and eye, rather than of hand and eye, 
is the essential condition of its successful playing; but the dis- 
tinction is a little too obvious to be worth insisting on. On the 
other hand it is worthy of passing remark that the ball games 
that men play with a stick held in their two hands are of Teutonic 
origin, such as cricket, golf, and base-ball ; while those which they 
play with a stick held in the one hand, namely, tennis, racquets, 
lacrosse, pelote, and all that family, are of a Latin derivation. 
Probably we may safely say this, though the original forms of 
these games—the rebot, the trinquet, and the pelote—are in 
favour now rather in the country of the Basques—and it appears 
to have been to Basque initiative energy and love of active 
recreation that they owe their being. It is open to say that they 
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are all forms of jeu de pawme, with a modification, as, first, a glove 
(trinquet); second, a basket (pelote); third, a racquet (tennis) ; 
and fourth, a curved stick with a net (lacrosse). But certainly it 
is the Basque alone who can claim to have developed any of its forms 
into the dignity of a national game, such as the pelote or pelota 
unquestionably is with them to-day. Both Spanish and French 
Basques go out as professional pelota players among their com- 
patriots in South America, and make so much money there by play- 
ing exhibition matches, and perhaps by wagers on the results, that 
they often come back to their native land comparatively rich men. 

In spite of the crowning of the victor in the Olympic Games, 
and the poems that were recited to his glory, the modern pent- 
athlete lacks neither his share of glory, nor, if he be willing 
to accept it, of guerdon either. Regard the testimonial lately 
given to Dr. W. G. Grace; and the subscription on a much 
smaller scale whose proceeds are insuring a peaceable old age to 
‘Old Tom’ Morris. The observations in the crowd at ‘ Lords,’ or 
around the ropes of a big football match, show well that the 
athlete is not without honour. He may find himself, on the con- 
trary, held in high esteem, where perhaps he has little suspected 
it, by a class far removed, socially, from his own, and with whose 
members he has no personal acquaintance. 

Wherein, again, we see a fine working, unknown to the 
ancients, of our modern games—unknown and undesired—their 
working, not towards a levelling of class distinctions, but towards 
a better understanding, and a better possibility of friendship 
between distinct classes. Our own fine national game of cricket 
we may perhaps place, proudly, first and foremost in this regard. 
It is the highest of its many merits. Football runs it a good 
second; and in Scotland golf and curling are aiding the same 
excellent cause. Ireland, which seems destitute of a national 
game, if we except her hurling or hurly, and the shillelagh play, 
which flourishes ubiquitously, suffers the worst agony in her class 
struggles. 

But with all this panegyric of athleticism, which is an echo of 
the voice of the age, it is as well that we should now and again 
recall to mind the warning of the old philosophers of the danger 
of the unmixed yupvacrtixny, and the necessity of at least temper- 
ing it now and again with a modicum of the povo.xy. It makes 
a man healthy, no doubt, this pursuit of air and exercise (for the 
day is gone by when we believed the seeds of fatal disease to 
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be laid in a healthy constitution during the ’Varsity boat race), 
Looking on, from the bank, on a cold day, has been productive of 
much more harm. But yet there lurks an element of truth, as in 
most extreme statements, in that phrase ‘ brutalising influence of 
athleticism,’ which certain persons are so fond of. The bull- 
necked Philistine is not exactly the highest product of the nine- 
teenth century, nor do we find our ultimate ideal in a triumph of 
matter over mind. The man whose whole thought and soul and 
being is absorbed in any one sport or pastime, or indeed in sport 
and pastimes as a whole, so as to leave no space for lights intel- 
lectual or zsthetic to find their way to that soul, seems in danger 
of crippling fatally the soul’s capacity for receiving any rays from 
a higher source. The ‘business man,’ pure and simple, is even 
preferable to him, for both are professionals, and the former’s pro- 
fession at least gives direct exercise to the brain. At the game, 
the pastime, and the sport, we do not want the spirit of profes- 
sionalism. Perhaps this seems a hard thing to say, seeing that in 
every sport and pastime which we know there are professionals 
with whom it is the greatest pleasure to play and share that 
pastime; but the answer is to this, that these are they who, 
though in the letter professionals, so that they receive money for 
playing the game, are yet in the best sense ‘amateurs’ or lovers 
of it. None loves golf better, or has a more sacred respect for its 
best traditions, than Old Tom Morris. He takes his money from 
the game, because such is the state of life to which Providence 
has called him; but he plays the game from his love of it— 
certainly not from any love, which he has not, of the money it 
brings. Towards this question of professionalism the game of 
golf has taken a position rather different from that which other 
games and sports have been obliged to adopt. Though the line 
between golfing amateur and golfing professional is drawn as hard 
and fast as in other branches of athletics, the latest judicial 
dictum has ruled that a professional in another sport may rank as 
an amateur in golf. A professional cricketer might, within the 
law, be the amateur champion of golf. This is no doubt the right 
spirit of viewing the matter, for the cricket professional plays golf, 
presumably, because he loves it, and not for gain, and is therefore 
in the truest sense an amateur. Other games, not standing away 
by themselves from the rest, as golf does by the difference of its 
methods, are scarcely able to adopt the same liberal view ; for the 
training of the professional in any one of them is so likely to be 
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helpful to him in another that the amateur scarcely meets him on 
equal terms. 

But there exists, for every amateur of a game, a danger of 
becoming professional in a more subtlesense. Games and athletic 
exercises and sport in general appeal so strongly to a certain side, 
and a generous though not the highest side, of human nature, that 
he who pursues them is in the constant risk of becoming so 
engrossed and captivated by their attractions as to allow them to 
over-master the aspirations belonging to the nobler attributes of 
his nature. Whence comes the habitual use of horsey slang, or 
rowing slang, or whatever be appropriate to the pursuit indulged 
in to excess, murdering the better and purer manners of speech as 
fatally as the habit of thought constantly turned in the direction 
of athletics murders the capacity for better mental things? We 
do not, it is true, honour with the bay-leaf and the pan the 
conqueror in our modern pentathlum, but it may not be amiss, 
nevertheless, to conclude with this hint, that the functions of 
povotky and yupvaotixy on the complex nature of man are the 
same to-day as at the date of those old Olympic Games. One of 
our modern games specially is selected for the censure of those 
who deplore athleticism and all its tendencies—football. It is 
indicated as a sign of the times that fifty thousand people should 
have attended at the Crystal Palace to see the final game for the 
Association Cup. These numbers are compared with those of 
spectators at the Oval and at Lord’s, and the moral drawn, with 
melancholy satisfaction, that Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century prefer the ‘ brutal sport’ of football to the ‘ noble, manly,’ 
&e., cricket. But regard the matter from another point of view 
amoment. The populace see their game of football on a Saturday 
afternoon. On what other afternoon have they a chance of look- 
ing on ata game? And what amount of interest is commonly 
left in a cricket match on a Saturday afternoon ? 

It seems scarcely needful to say more; but the argument is 
strengthened by the numbers that pass the Oval turnstiles when 
Surrey plays Notts on the August Bank Holiday; and finally, if 
it were merely for its rough and tumble qualities that ‘the many- 
headed’ loved its football, it would seek these boisterous delights 
in Rugby football for preference, whereas the Association game is 
the favourite of our crowds. The ‘many-headed’ is a passably 
gentle beast, after all, and a kindly just critic of the modern 
pentathlum. Horace G, HUTCHINSON. 
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4A STORY OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC, 
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‘Wuat’s become of the Liniet?’ asked somebody, suddenly, 
one fine morning at the Admiralty some fifty years ago. And 
nobody knew. Some said China, others the West Coast, others 
again the West Indies. But there was no finality in the guessing. 
And not until an old clerk in the Under Secretary’s room 
happened to mention that his son was the Linnet’s midshipman, 
that he had not been heard of for three years, and that his last 
letter was from Australia, was the clue found. 

Then, presently, despatches, voluminous and complete, were 
forwarded to the colonial authorities at ‘Sydney, Victoria,’ ask- 
ing for information respecting Her Majesty’s ship Linnet, one gun, 
300 tons, Lieutenant-Commander Morrissey, &c., &c., supposed 
to be on duty somewhere on that station. 

And in due course, which was a long course, because the overland 
telegraph was still an adventure to scoff at, came the reply to the 
effect that, a very long time ago, ‘ H.M. Schooner Linnet, 1, 300, 
&ec. &e., Lieutenant-Commander Morrissey,’ had, in obedience to 
orders from the Post Captain in charge of the station, and since de- 
ceased, sailed away on patrol duty amongst the South Sea Islands. 

Of late nothing had been heard of the schooner. But the 
authorities had every reason to believe that she was still at her post. 
They also took the liberty of pointing out that, in view of the re- 
cent grave Russian complications, and the fact of the only warship 
having recently sailed for Home, the Linnet was quite inadequate 
to the task of protecting British interests in the South Pacific. 

The Home Naval authorities were satisfied with this, They 
had placed the missing vessel. Also they promised that, ‘in the 
spring,’ two new ships should be stationed in Australian waters. 


. 


Meanwhile, in a snug harbour of Suvaila, the largest island of 
a group of four known as ‘ The Padrones,’ lay H.M.S. Linnet. 
But you would never have taken her for what she was. Her sides 
were worn and weather-beaten; long tears of iron rust trickled 
down them, and everywhere showed unsightly patches of the 
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first priming-coat of lead-coloured paint in place of the original 
delicate creamy white. 

Instead of ‘ Europe’ rope, half her running rigging was coir, 
brown and frizzy, and the standing gear showed grievously for 
lack of tar. Many of her rattlines were gone, and their places 
filled by strips of bamboo. Her sails, loosed to dry and half- 
sheeted home, showed great patches, fitter for a North Country 
collier than a British ship o’ war, be she ever so small. Every- 
where about her hung a curious look of decay and drought, and 
barbarism accentuated instead of relieved by a festoon of shells and 
sharks’ teeth hanging round the neck of the once smartly gilded 
figurehead. Looking over the side, deep down through the clear 
water, you saw, in place of bright copper, barnacles and weeds. 

Her crew were well in keeping; for, if the ship’s stores had 
run out, so evidently had the slop chest. For’ard, the men were 
in every variety of rig; and with their broad-leafed palm hats, 
made to the individual wearer’s fancy, their trousers and jumpers 
of cheap and gaudy ‘trade’ prints, and shark-skin belts orna- 
mented with native work, they looked far more like pirates than 
the regulation British Jack. 

Nor did the presence amongst them of many flower-decked 
brown maidens, who evidently had the run of the ship, lessen 
the resemblance. 

Aft, in hammocks under the sun-blanched awning, swung 
Morrissey and his lieutenant, whilst a couple of native belles sat 
on the skylight chattering to a small midshipman who, in an 
undress uniform of brown calico and grass-woven hat, lay on a 
rug smoking a huge cigar of his own manufacture. 

To seaward gleamed, white as snow, the long round of surf 
as it broke with subdued murmur on the circling reef; above, the 
sky was like sapphire, and all around the water gleamed still and 
placid, and in colour of the tender blue of the forget-me-not; in 
the background, the rounded mountains of the island, clothed in 
vivid greenery, sloped softly to the edge of the long stretch of 
dazzling white beach. From somewhere in the hills came the 
sound of falling waters; the air was full of the fragrance of 
flowers. It was Lotosland, and everything about ship and crew 
seemed eloquently to say — 


Surely, surely, slumber is more weet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid ocean, wind and wave and oar; 
Oh, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 
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Presently, from a boat which had pulled off from the beach, 
stepped a tall, bronzed, clean-shaven man, dressed in spotless 
duck from head to foot. This was Silas B. Kegg, the owner of 
the white coral-built trading station which flashed out of the 
great clump of purple hibiscus that little Thompson, the midship- 
man, had once fancifully compared to a stain of blood on the even 
greenery of palm and breadfruit trees. 

‘I reckon, now, Cap,’ said the visitor without any ceremony, 
as he leaned against the clews of Morrissey’s hammock, ‘as we'll 
have trouble direckly. I don’t like the free an’ easy way these 
niggers is carrin’ on lately. ‘That’s a fact. You'd think the 
store yonder belongs to’em. Likewise this ship o’ yourn. You 
don’t burn powder enough. Look at ’em now.’ 

The Commander turned his head slowly till, under the dip of 
the awning, he could see right for’ard. A whole crowd of natives, 
male and female, had so closed in the Linnet’s seamen that 
nothing was to be seen of them. Another mob was sitting ina 
row all along the forty-two pounder that lay, its white paint 
peeled off in patches, on its turn-table just for’ard of the foremast. 
These, flower-decked, laughed and screamed in childish gaiety as 
they pushed each other off the muzzle of the gun. Others, again, 
were aloft in the fore-rigging, apparently playing at follow-my- 
leader. A harmless race, surely, and one full of mirth! 

But the trader shook his head as he gazed. His dealings with 
the Linnet and her people had been profitable. -And he hoped 
for more profit still. Also, he was afraid for his own skin, and 
wished to inoculate the others. Also, he knew the islands, and 
had seen curious matters happen in them. 

‘Bah!’ said Morrissey, after a long look, ‘they know we can 
bite if we like. It’s only the mice larking with the lion. 
Although, to tell the truth, Kegg, we’re getting so mouldy and 
worn that I’m almost afraid to fire the gun. Last practice 
over at Mallicobo brought showers of dry-rotten stuff from 
aloft about our ears. None of our spars would stand a 
heavy blow. Besides, our ammunition is giving out both for 
small arms and the gun. And as for provisions—well your little 
bill will tell its own tale when it comes to pay day. Our com- 
mission’s up over a year now. They've clean forgotten us, and 
we'll be left here till we become niggers ourselves, and live on 
cassava and pork!’ And the Commander yawned and turned in 
his hammock, 
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‘No, no, Cap,’ replied Kegg, with a twinkle in his eye. ‘ Not 
so bad as that. I’ve got a boat under charter, nearly due from 
Yap, in the Carolines. Bottled ale, champagne, the chycest o’ 
tinned stuffs, an’ the whitest o’ flour, not to mention a few barrels 
o’ gunpowder. She ought to show up pretty slick with this 
southerly.’ 

‘ More promissory notes!’ groaned the Commander. 

‘ John Bull’s name’s good enough for me,’ replied Silas. ‘You 
kin take the hull cargo on them terms. But,’ he continued, as 
he stepped towards the gangway, ‘mind a fool’s advice, Cap, an’ 
keep your eye liftin’ on them niggers, an’ specially on Mister 
Tuifalu. He’s watchin’ on us now as sharp as a shark arter a 
piccaninny. Send a roun’ shot or two ashore, Cap, just for fun 
like—knock over a few o’ their cocoa-palms, and pay for ’em. 
Them nigs is just bustin’ full o’ pure cussedness, spite o’ their 
larfin’, an’ flowers, an’ singin’. Well, so long! I ain’t none too 
comfortable myself; an’ copra’s a thing o’ the past. But, you 
see, I allus keep my guns handy.’ And he patted a couple of 
holsters, one on each hip, from which protruded the butts of two 
enormous ‘ Colts.’ 

‘ Anything in it, d’ye think, Bramble?’ asked Morrissey, after 
a long pause, turning languidly to his lieutenant. For answer the 
latter sent little Thompson to call the boatswain, who presently 
appeared, with flowers in his rough grey hair, remnants of a 
hurriedly discarded garland. 

‘Danger from them niggers, sir!’ said he, in reply to his 
superior’s questions. ‘Why, they’re for all the world like a lot o’ 
kids, an’ as much’arm in ’em! If ’t were Tanna, now, or San 
Christoval, it might be different. But we been here a solid month 
an’ never seen nothin’ wrong. Besides, it ain’t likely, sir, as a 
scum o’ black niggers ud tackle a British mano’ war!’ 

Morrissey laughed, so did Bramble, so did the solitary mid- 
shipman who was lying back eating bananas almost as fast as the 
two brown girls could skin them and put them into his mouth. 

As Hicks (which was the boatswain’s name) finished sniggering 
in respectful sympathy, a sound of shooting reached them from 
shoreward. Abreast of the white house, backed by the patch of 
scarlet, in the bright sunlight stood a man from whose extended 
arms flashed forth fire and smoke into a dense crowd of natives, 
between whom and the trader (for it was he) so thickly flew the 
spears that they seemed but one continuous mass. Suddenly 
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they saw him fall to his knees, the firing ceased, and it was as if 
a brown wave had rolled over the spot. 

With a roar the boatswain sprang for’ard, only to be met at 
the break of the little poop by Tuifalu and cleft so cleanly by a 
single blow from a nine-pound American axe that a half of his 
head fell sideways on to each shoulder. For full a minute he 
stood upright, then, slowly, his legs gave way and he doubled up 
all in a heap over the port harness-cask—the one the salt pork 
was kept in. 

Almost simultaneously the thirty men who composed the 
crew, and who were almost all on deck, were butchered. Those 
below speedily shared the same fate. The scuppers ran blood. 

In the words of Tuifalu (much later on): ‘The sea was red, 
and the ship was red. Red was everything in our sight, yea, even 
the very air we breathed was red. A great slaughter, a very 
great slaughter of white men, the like of which was never known 
in the world before.’ 

Meanwhile, after the first, long wild stare of despairing 
incredulity, and one solitary exclamation of ‘My God!’ from 
Morrissey, the three turned to fly down the companion-way. But 
the doom of the unprepared in those lands, even to the present 
day, was upon them. At the sound of the first shot the two 
native women had sprung on to the awning and rapidly cut the 
stops and earrings; so that, before the three officers could reach 
the door, down came the big heavy spread of stout canvas right on 
the top of them. Yelling like fiends, the Children of Treachery 
rushed aft, stabbing frantically with their spears, and beating 
with their shark-toothed swords at the sharply outlined bodies 
beneath until the bleached canvas began to show great patches of 
red, and all movement ceased. 


II. 


To the Westward, beyond the ever-sounding circle of the surf 
glowing rosy in the rays of the lowering sun, that same evening 
there hove in sight a small schooner making direct for the entrance 
in the reef. 

Then Tuifalu’s brains went to work again in savage-wise; and, 
very quickly, the awning was re-spread, all signs of confusion 
cleared away, and sundry bodies placed in position about the 
decks, some apparently watching the approaching vessel as they 
leant over the bulwarks, one sitting on the rail with a fishing- 
line between his fingers ; and, aft, they propped poor Morrissey 
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against the hood of the companion, and put his telescope under 
his arm, as they had seen him stand many a time. 

Nor ashore were they idle; whilst some beat welcoming tom- 
toms, others ran the Stars and Stripes up to the top of the flag- 
staff that stood before the dead trader’s house. Ruddier than 
ever in the sunset glowed the scarlet hibiscus. And as the Yap 
schooner drew slowly in and let go her anchor, they set off with 
songs and flowers and boarded her. Jendered totally unsus- 
picious by the presence of the Linnet, they found the little fore- 
and-after an easy conquest. The Upolu men who comprised the 
crew at once took to the water and were killed there. The two 
whites, skipper and mate, were cut down on the quarterdeck. 

Here, indeed, was an embarrassment of riches, and the whole 
Group was in a ferment of pleasurable excitement. Two ships full 
of untold treasure and as much ‘ long pig’ as would furnish quite 
a week of ceaseless feasting ! 

But old Tuifalu was not altogether easy in his mind. Once, 
when only a stripling, he remembered the people had killed and 
eaten a white trader—a man like this last one—and thought no 
more about it. Then, one fine morning, a big, a very big, canoe 
appeared and vomited fire and smoke, and things that screamed 
as they flew, and when they burst smashed huts and canoes and 
plantations. 

Certainly, only a few very old people were killed, because the 
whole tribe fell inland. But it was not pleasant, on returning, to 
find their village in ashes, canoes in splinters, and the whole of 
the season’s crops ruined. 

There was, he recollected, much argument over the matter, 
‘The anger of the gods,’ at last said the priests who lived in the 
temple where, row upon row, shone the long array of polished 
boar’s tusks. But even then Tuifalu had doubts. 

He doubted more when he saw the Linnet, and heard the big 
gun fired. Weeks of close communion with the whites had 
taught him a great deal. As we have seen, he profited—and the 
big gun had been dumb so long! 

Also, where was the other big canoe—the one of many moons 
agone? Might it not return at any minute with guns that were 
not dumb? Therefore Tuifalu stopped the feasting and prepared 
to get rid of the two vessels, casting uneasy glances the while 
seaward, 

The Yap schooner, after taking out most of her cargo, he ran 
ashore and set fire to. And as the people watched her burning 
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she blew to atoms, and a few were killed and many grievously 
wounded. 

Kegg’s powder had, in some sort, worked a revenge. ‘The 
anger of the gods,’ said the wise men again. But Tuifalu knew 
better. It, however, effectually stopped him from serving the 
Linnet in the same fashion. Otherwise he would have burnt her 
where she lay. As it was, he concluded to tow her round toa 
secluded inlet that he knew of, and there gradually break her up. 

One matter puzzled him. It was, how to weigh her anchor. 
The Yap schooner’s ground tackle had been merely a coir hawser. 
One can cut the like easily ; but not a heavy chain cable. 

So Tuifalu had to work his brains once more. First he tried 
fair pulling: but the whole strength of the Group, or of as many 

‘as could get hold, was unable to move the anchor. He and his 
had twice seen the sailors—those men now dead and digested— 
walking round a flat-topped thing to the sound of music until the 
big iron hook came up from the sea-bottom. Was it the music 
or the walking round and round? Tuifalu pondered the matter 
deeply. And the result was that, one day, shipping the bars, and 
seating himself on top of the capstan with an instrument made 
out of one of Morrissey’s thigh bones, he struck up, whilst his 
naked cannibals ran merrily round and round to the clank of the 
pawls and the barbarous squeaking of the savage flute. 

But alas! the great hook, fast in its coral bed below there, 
gave no sign of ascending. The necessity of taking the cable 
to the capstan before commencing operations had never been 
explained to the untutored ones. 

But the old chief was bad to beat ; and, presently, seeing the 
futility of the thing, he began to pay out chain instead of trying 
to get it in, with the result that the man-o’-war schooner nearly 
drifted into the surf with the set of the ebb-tide. So crowded 
were her decks and rigging and yards with curious spectators that 
she looked more like a huge mass of bees blown out to sea at 
swarming time than a ship. 

And as this great floating mass lay just in front of the gap in 
the reef, with 100 fathoms of chain surging and grating behind 
her over sea-bottom hills and gullies, suddenly came on to blow 
the Nor’wester as it always blows at Suvaila—first a few premoni- 
tory puffs roaring hollow down the green declivities of the island, 
and then a wild swoop of wind that bends the palms and shakes 
their stately heads like plumes on a jolting hearse, 
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It caught the Linnet and filled her topsail and topgallantsail, 
bellying them out to the full slack of their loose sheets ; it filled 
the big foresail, making it strain and tear and jerk aloft tack and 
sheet blocks, and bring them crashing and rattling down on the 
natives’ heads, and heeling the Linnet over till the water foamed 
across the main hatch, slewing her head round till it pointed 
straight for the entrance in the reef, against which the surf now 
broke in thunder. 

Then, somewhere in the great length of chain dragging across 
the coral, the inevitable weakest link snapped, the yards braced 
themselves to the wind, and, like a racer, the Linnet, black with 
her swarms of yelling cannibals, darted through the gap and 
reeled away into the fiery heat of the sun. And as the sun set, 
the wind blew stronger and more strongly, and the Linnet, with 
all her canvas for’ard, struggled and staggered through the fast- 
rising sea and the darkness, her shaky spars creaking and 
working, spray and spindrift hissing over her decks, where, 
to make standing room even, so crowded they were, the 
stronger fought with the weak and hurled them overboard— 
women and children first. And on top of the combatants came 
down those who had been aloft, so that, as soon as ever a little 
space was made, the struggle commenced again—‘ this time,’ as 
Tuifalu remarked the of the gods!’ 

is due ain sini, in this case, twelve months—a 
big man-o’-war, with many men and guns, came along with 
Admiralty orders to find the Linnet, and pay her men off, and lay 
herup. But she was already laid up, and for weeks the newcomer 
searched for her missing sister, learning no tidings—only vague 
lies and legends, out of which nothing could be made, sending her 
hither and thither on wild-goose chases. So at last the big ship 
relinquished her quest and left, her captain wishing to spend the 
hot months in Hobart Town. 

Twice twelve months; and one day a labour vessel, cruising 
speculatively, happened to visit a certain islet which stands quite 
solitary amidst a thousand leagues of ocean, and almost exactly 
on the Line. On the Admiralty charts you may now see it 
marked as ‘Lonely Island.’ From only a few miles away so low 
is it as to appear merely a clump of tall greenery growing out of 
the water, and there is no encircling reef. 

Presently, as the boat’s crew of the black-birder landed, 
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straggling about, all at once, in the midst of the thick bush, they 
came on a sort of natural dry dock, formed by a deep depression 
in the rock. And in it, nearly upright, lay the wreck of a vessel 
with only her lower masts standing. Flakes of rotten timber had 
fallen from her sides, and out of the rents grew great purple fungi 
and tall coarse grasses, Through the upper deck planking a 
young palm had thrust its way, growing until the tender green 
fronds shaded a mass of rusty iron that, only prevented from 
falling into the hold by the stout stringers of her turntable, gaped 
all awry at the graceful arch overhead. 

As the seamen moved about, full of curiosity, they became 
aware of many skeletons scattered around amidst a store of native 
weapons. 

And one, venturing on to the quaking deck, and wrenching 
off the bell from its woodwork, and bringing it away, discovered 
thereon, after some cleansing, the inscription, ‘H.M.S. Linnet,’ 
with the date of her building, a year which no man there could 
look back to, for she was a very old ship. 

And as they marvelled amongst themselves, having by this, 
like most wanderers about the Pacific Islands, heard of the 
mystery of the total disappearance of the Queen’s ship, out from 
the thick bush, on all fours, crawled, mother-naked, an old man, 
very feeble, and whose hair and beard were snow white. It was 
Tuifalu. And after they got him on board he lived just long 
enough to tell the story that I have here set down ; and of how at 
last, after being driven during four days and nights before a raging 
hurricane, the Linnet was cast high and dry by a big wave upon 
the little island with only thirty survivors of the great crowd she 
had borne away with her ; of how, her boats being all gone, these 
had made a raft and three times attempted in vain to leave the 
island, a storm arising each time and blowing them back again ; 
and of how they fought, and killed, and fed on one another; and 
of how, after many moons, by reason of his greater cunning, 
Tuifalu was left alone, existing since, as best he might, on fruit 


and fish. 


‘Missing,’ tersely says the ‘Navy List’ of that day opposite 
the Linnet’s name—‘ Missing. No information.’ 
‘This time, truly, by the anger of the gods!’ said Tuifalu, 
with his last breath, having finished his story. 
JOHN ARTHUR Barry. 
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THE battle of Spinges, though ignored in the great histories, and 
utterly forgotten save in the little mountain land where it befell, 
was one of the most dramatic incidents of the Revolutionary War, 
and a feat of arms which the people of Tyrol will ever remember 
with exultation and pride. 

The year 1797 opened badly for the Austrians, Within a few 
days they lost two battles, a great fortress, twenty standards, and 
sixty pieces of cannon; while 18,000 of their soldiers had been taken 
prisoners and a still greater number killed and wounded. After the 
battle of Rivoli and the fall of Mantua, the tide of invasion swept 
up the valley of the Adige in seemingly irresistible force. Riva 
and Arco were taken in rapid succession, and by the end of 
January General Joubert was at Trent with an army of 17,000 
men, At this time there were in Tyrol only some 5,000 regular 
troops, commanded by Marshal Kerpen and General Laudon, who 
made several gallant attempts to withstand the storm. But the 
odds against them were too great, and being forced back to Botzen 
they found it expedient to separate, Laudon going to Meran to 
cover Vintsgau, while Kerpen, reinforced by a contingent of 
volunteers, made a stand at Klausen in a position apparently 
impregnable. But after a long day’s fight he was again forced to 
give ground. Another stand, made at Mittewald on the Brenner 
road, proved equally abortive, and he finally entrenched himself 
on the summit of Mount Brenner, between Sterzing and Inns- 
bruck. 

By the middle of March the French had fixed their fangs in 
the very heart of Tyrol. They had established a fortified camp at 
Miihlbach, and held in force Mittewald, Aicha, Brixen, Botzen, 
and most of the narrow passes. 

Meanwhile the local authorities, though ill prepared for war, 
had not been idle. A Defence Commission was formed at Inns- 
bruck ; the word went forth: ‘ Der ganze Landsturm soll auf!’ 
and on March 24 the Imperial Commissary, Graf von Lehrbach, 
summoned all weapon-bearing people to arms, ‘ for the defence of 
religion, the best of princes, and the dear Fatherland.’ Right 
nobly the people responded to the call, From valley, village, and 
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hamlet streamed stalwart peasants, some in organised shooter 
companies, commanded by officers of their choice, and ready to 
take the field, others in twos anu threes to join the regulars at 
Sterzing and Meran, all burning with patriotism and eager for the 
fray. 

In concert with the Austrian generals, the Defence Commission 
drew up an elaborate plan of campaign, with the object of driving 
the invader out of the land, and took measures for its immediate 
execution. A strong column of militia, led by Major Philip von 
Woerndle, forming the left wing of the newly raised army, was 
to cross the Valserjoch from Mauls, and there divide into two 
sections, one of which would unite with a company at Vals, com- 
manded by Feldwebel Schneider, who had gone thither on a 
recruiting expedition, and storm the fortified camp at Miihlbach ; 
the other, marching by the Spingeserberg, would attack Aicha, at 
that time held by two French battalions. 

While these movements were in progress General Kerpen’s 
Austrians, forming the centre, were to advance to Mittewald by 
the Brenner road; a third column forming the right wing would 
cross the Penserjoch and the Eggeralp and fall on the French at 
Brixen, who were also to be assailed at Botzen by volunteers from 
the Sarnthal. If the plan succeeded Joubert’s army would be 
surrounded, cut off from its base, and forced either to disperse or 
surrender. The time fixed for the combined attack was April 2, 
and as among the peasants there were neither spies nor traitors 
the French general had no inkling of the storm which was about 
to burst over his head. 

This by way of giving a general idea of the events that led to 
the battle of Spinges, an episode which the authors of the plan had 
not contemplated and the commander of the left wing could not 
foresee. His force consisted of 4,100 men, all volunteers, organised 
in companies, and, for the most part, armed with serviceable rifles, 
but not too well provided with food and ammunition. Besides 
their pieces some of the men were armed with Morgensterne, heavy 
clubs studded with spikes, or stout poles with scythe blades and 
spear heads. Captain Anton Reinisch, master scythesmith and 
captain of the Rettenberg contingent, a Tyroler of great stature, 
strength, and courage, carried a spear furnished with two double- 
edged scythe blades of his own make, and so stout and heavy withal 
that it could be wielded by no man less powerful than himself. 

Major von Woerndle, by profession a lawyer, held a judicial 
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appointment.at Innsbruck, and until the day of Spinges had never, 
so far as I know, been under fire or set a squadron in the field. 
At three o’clock in the morning of April 2 he set out with his 
command from Mauls, and after a toilsome march by mountain 
paths, deep in snow, and in some places blocked by freshly fallen 
avalanches, he won to the top of the Valserjoch at six o’clock. 
Here, following his orders, he halted until news came that his 
comrades were safely over the Penserjoch and under way for 
Schalders and Bahrn. Then, still following his orders, the major 
directed the Innsbruck company and the Sonnenburg sharp- 
shooters to make for Vals, and after joining hands with Feldwebel 
Schneider’s people march down the wild Valserthal to Miihlbach. 
This left him about 2,000 men, with whom he had been ordered 
to march over the Spingeserberg and capture or destroy the two 
French battalions at Aicha. Then as now there was a highway 
from Mauls to Aicha, but being held by the enemy it could not 
be used by the Tyrolers, who for this reason, and because they 
proposed to take the French by surprise, had to follow the 
mountain tracks and make frequent détours. 

Spingeserberg is a mountain with a broad undulating summit 
and steep sides, overlooking the throat of the Eisack pass, backed 
by still loftier heights, and commanding a glorious view of the 
Pusterthal and the lower Eisack valley. Spinges (locally pro- 
nounced ‘ Spinks’) is a picturesque Alpine hamlet in a setting of 
green meadows and dark pine woods. At the north foot of the 
berg lies Mihlbach, at the south Aicha, each about a league away. 
Meransen and Vals are still farther north. 

From Spinges to Vals you may go in from two to three hours, 
either by the rough berg track or down the valley and round 
by Mihlbach, the latter for choice, unless you are an active 
mountaineer, though do as you will you cannot get to Spinges 
without a stiff climb. 

Strangely enough, the French had omitted to occupy this 
point of vantage, and Major von Woerndle counted confidently on 
an unopposed march to Aicha. But on reaching Spinges he was 
disagreeably surprised to find the meadows swarming with French 
soldiers in hot fight with his Sonnenburg sharpshooters. Feld- 
webel Schneider had either misunderstood his instructions or 
disobeyed his orders. Instead of waiting for Von Woerndle’s 
people at Vals, as he was, or should have been, told, he went with 
thirty-eight volunteers to Meransen, attacked the French picket 
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there, killing and taking prisoners the greater part of them, and 
driving the remainder in headlong flight to Miihlbach, thereby 
putting the enemy on the alert and well-nigh ruining the plan. 
Three strong columns were promptly sent up to Spinges by 
different paths and attacked the Sonnenburgers as the latter were 
making for the rendezvous at Vals. 

When Von Woerndle arrived on the scene the Sonnenburgers 
were getting the worst of it, ‘showing great irresolution,’ as he 
wrote in his report of the engagement, some merely holding their 
own, others, fearing that they had fallen into an ambush and 
were in danger of being surrounded, turning their faces the 
wrong way. Putting himself at the head of a ‘ handful of resolute 
peasants,’ and crying ‘God be with us!’ the major rallied his men 
and turned the tide of battle. Most of the Sonnenburgers followed 
him, Spinges wood was carried with a run, and at half-past ten he 
saw ‘with joy’ that they had won the highest point of the 
plateau. Then more Frenchmen came up, the fire grew hotter, 
the French shooting ‘with incredible rapidity. Our fire, though 
slower, was more murderous.’ The Tyrolers had better weapons 
and took surer aim than their opponents, the three-coloured 
plumes in the officers’ hats making targets which the sharpshooters 
with their rifles seldom missed. They fired high on principle, 
knowing that when the head falls the body must follow. After a 
while, however, they began to run short of ammunition. Von 
Woerndle brought up more men whose supplies were as yet almost 
intact, but these also were presently expended, and a rumour being 
bruited about that the commander had fallen the men again gave 
way, whereupon the French, observing signs of hesitation and 
confusion, fixed bayonets, formed in column, and advanced at the 
pas de charge. At this critical moment and just as he was 
informed that the Sellrainers and Sonnenburgers had not a 
cartridge left among them, Von Woerndle ordered his bugler to 
sound a charge, and shouted the Tyroler slogan : ‘ Niederschlagen ! 
Niederschlagen ! (‘ Strike down! Strike down !’) 

As a forest fire leaps from tree to tree, so ran the word from 
mouth to mouth until it swelled into a chorus of hoarse shouts, 
ringing through the woods and echoing among the hills. Witha 
cry of joy the mountaineers sprang on the foe, and there began a 
murderous hand-to-hand fight, man to man and breast to breast, 
scythe blades and clubbed muskets against bayonets and swords. 
Quarter was neither given nor taken. They fought in pairs, and 
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groups, and masses, swaying to and fro like trees in a storm, and 
ever and anon a stalwart peasant would hew a lane through the 
bayonets, striking right and left as far as his Morgenstern or pole- 
axe would reach. Among these paladins was George Fagschlunger, 
surnamed Prisca, of Axams. Pierced with bayonet wounds he 
died a hero’s death, after killing seven Frenchmen, whose bodies 
lay, some over him, some near him. Nothing could withstand an 
onset so fierce and sustained; the enemy fled down the hill to 
Miihlbach, and an hour past noon the victors took possession of 
Spinges. 

All thought the bloody drama was over. It proved to be only 
the first act. 

How in the meanwhile had it gone with the other columns, 
on whom depended in a great measure the fate of the left wing ? 
If they succeeded, well; if they failed, it would be as difficult for 
Von Woerndle to hold what he had won as to retreat. In the 
one case he would be succoured, or at any rate unmolested; in 
the other he might be annihilated. On the whole, fortune had 
favoured the Tyrolers, the only serious mistake made during the 
day ‘being that made by Feldwebel Schneider, and so nobly 
retrieved by Von Woerndle. After scaling the Penserjoch the 
right wing had pushed the enemy back to Bahrn. Laudon, re- 
inforced by a strong contingent of peasants, had been equally 
successful Botzen way, and at three o'clock in the afternoon 
Kerpen was in full march down the Brenner road, driving the 
French before him through the Brixener Klausel (where the great 
fortress of Franzensfeste now guards the pass) to Aicha. General 
Joubert found himself in evil case. Kerpen was pressing him 
hard in the centre; Laudon threatened his rear; Muhlbach was 
in danger; he had lost Spinges and Bahrn, two positions of vital 
importance, and being without news from the south, feared that 
the Pusterthalers had risen behind him and severed his com- 
munications with Italy. At a council of war, summoned in hot 
haste, he proposed to surrender, but being overruled by his 
colleagues a great effort was made to turn the tide of battle. Two 
battalions were despatched to Bahrn to hold the Tyrolers’ right 
wing in check, and a still stronger body, with cavalry and 
artillery, was sent to reinforce the detachments at Aicha and 
Schabs and the camp at Miihlbach, and enable the troops there 
to make another attempt to recapture Spinges. 

The column detached for this duty numbered 2,000 men, all 
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fresh troops and well supplied with ammunition. How many 
Von Woerndle had still left is uncertain, but as some of his 
people were at Meransen and elsewhere, and others had gone 
over the Valserjoch with wounded comrades, his effectives were 
probably nearer 2,000 than 3,000, all weary with their night 
march over the snow and morning’s fight, and the greater part of 
them without ammunition. 

When the French reappeared on the heights the major’s main 
body were posted in and about the village; the churchyard, a 
strong position, was held in force, its thick walls making a much 
needed bulwark against the fire to which the Tyrolers could make 
no effective reply. Three times the French tried to take it by 
storm. Three times were they repulsed with heavy loss. Among 
the defenders was a young woman who has since become famous in 
song and poetry as the ‘ Maid of Spinges.’ Says Von Woerndle in 
his report: ‘One saw a peasant lass with tucked-up skirts and 
long flowing hair standing on the churchyard wall and thrusting 
vigorously at the enemy with a hay fork.’ 

Ein Midchen, hold und jungenfrisch, 
Vom Kirchlein tritt heraus ; 


Heut’ war sie bei dem Engeltisch 
Und eilt nun still nach Haus. 


Her name was Katharina Lanz, and she died in 1854, at the age 
of eighty-four. 

The fight went on. No helpcame. Where from Von Woerndle 
expected help is not quite clear, probably from Meransen, whither 
he had despatched the Innsbrucker company earlier in the day, or 
from Kerpen down in the Eisack gorge. Meanwhile another 
strong column came up from Aicha, intent on flanking the 
Tyrolers and getting between them and the Valserthal. On this 
the major deemed it expedient to withdraw from the village and 
take post in the pine wood beyond the meadows, then deep in 
snow. The French, who were beginning to entertain a whole- 
some respect for their enemy, let them go quietly, so that the 
Tyrolers were enabled to take a much-needed rest. But it lasted 
only for half an hour. At five o’clock still another column, 1,000 
strong, climbed up the berg, and the battle began anew. Yet the 
mountaineers, though tired almost to death and greatly weakened 
in numerical strength—most of the wounded as they fell being 
carried by comrades over the Valserjoch—did not flinch. Turn- 
ing to bay, they again got the better of their assailants, who fell 
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back into a hollow way, where they rallied and opened fire; but 
after the first volley, and before they could reload, the Tyrolers 
were at them with cold steel and clubbed muskets. After a fierce 
hand-to-hand fight the French took to the meadows and re- 
formed in a strong position between high stone walls, which 
effectually protected their flanks, and opposed to their enemies’ 
further advance a dense mass of bristling bayonets. The Tyrolers 
hesitated ; their powder was done, and that forest of glittering 
steel seemed impenetrable. Yet to turn back had been to lose 
the day and probably their lives, for they were too weary to run, 
and even yet the foe greatly outnumbered them. 

Then came forward Anton Reinisch of Volders, Hauptmann 
of the Rettenberg company, and crying ‘ Briider, mir nach!’ 
(Brothers, follow me!) went straight at the enemy, made a great 
gap in their ranks, mowing foemen down with every stroke of his 
terrible scythe, until, at last, he himself went down, wounded in 
eleven places and surrounded by fifteen French soldiers whom he 
had slain.' His example roused the enthusiasm of his comrades 
to the highest pitch. With wild cries of ‘ Niederschlagen ! 
Niederschlagen !’ they dashed into the opening he had made for 
them. Many fell, but the French finally gave way, retreating 
sullenly down the mountain to Miihlbach, hotly pursued by the 
Tyrolers, who in the excitement of the moment forgot both hunger 
and fatigue. But it was nine o'clock; further pursuit had been 
difficult and unwise, and Von Woerndle ordered his bugler to 
sound the recall. 

The hero of the day, a hero of heroes, was unquestionably 
the scythesmith of Volders, and his great exploit, like that of the 
Maid of Spinges, has been the theme of many a ballad and song. 
He was ‘a man who could mow,’ wrote Albert von Wickenburg : 

Das ist ein Mann der miihen kann ; 

Er miaht so wie der Sensenmann, 
Umhiillt vom Pulverqualme ; 

Im Schimmer seinen Sensenblinks, 


Franzosen rechts, Franzosen links, 
Sie sinken wie die Halme. 


The day of Spinges was over, the battle won, but the sun had 
gone down and the victors were exhausted. They had been afoot 
since three o'clock, and fighting almost without surcease for 
twelve hours. Most of the men were so tired that they could 


' As attested by the sworn testimony of eyewitnesses. Tyroler Almanach, 1802. 
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scarcely move, and on the following day several died of sheer 
fatigue. Moreover, the commander knew not, as yet, how it 
had fared with the other columns. If they had been defeated he 
would be assailed before dawn by a force which it were impossible 
for the weary and practically disarmed Tyrolers to withstand, and 
he exercised a wise discretion in deciding to return by the way 
they had come. 

‘If the enemy had come on again,’ wrote Von Woerndle, ‘ they 
might have wiped us out, but after so many repulses they seemed 
to have lost all their courage and left the field of battle. We 
also, with faltering footsteps, quitted the bloodstained height, 
passing the bodies of many Frenchmen, whose numbers increased 
the farther we went into the wood. Our dead, on the other 
hand, diminished, for most of them had fallen while fighting in 
the open. We dragged our weary bodies up the mountain, now 
shrouded in almost utter darkness. My strength began to fail. 
Had not Jordan and Schaffenroth helped me I should have fallen 
on the snow and there perished. At midnight we were on the 
summit of the Joch, and so at that moment ended the memorable 
second of April, 1797.’ 

The dead were left where they had fallen, and as many of the 
wounded as could be found were carried away on stretchers made 
of branches and whatever came handy. 

Meanwhile the French down at Brixen and Miihlbach, know- 
ing better than Von Woerndle what had befallen elsewhere 
during the day, were apprehensive of being attacked during the 
night, but as nothing happened they sent another column up to 
Spinges in the morning; only, however, to remain there a few 
hours. 

The order to retreat had gone forth, and shortly before noon 
the artillery and advanced guard of Joubert’s army were making 
towards Italy. On April 4 Laudon’s Austrians and the southern 
Landsturm got the better of the French in several engagements 
and retook Botzen. Mittewald was burned and abandoned, and 
by the 12th there was not a single armed enemy in the land, In 
the meantime Bonaparte sent out orders that the strictest 
discipline was to be observed, no marauding or requisitioning 
permitted, and all prisoners set free. This out of policy, not 
humanity ; he had no desire to provoke a further conflagration, 
and Joubert dreaded another Spinges. 

The losses of Von Woerndle’s column amounted to 103 killed 
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and eighty-three wounded, of whom many afterwards died of their 
hurts. The French losses were estimated at 1,800, and in an 
intercepted despatch, taken on April 4, the French general 
admitted that the day of Spinges had cost him three battalions of 
his best troops, and Joubert openly declared at Brixen that he 
had lost more men at Spinges than he had lost at Rivoli. 

This enormously disproportionate butcher’s bill was doubtless 
due to the fact that the Tyrolers’ rifles carried farther than the 
French service muskets, and that their shooting being straighter 
their fire was more deadly. Then, later in the day, when the 
action resolved itself into a series of hand-to-hand contests (the 
French, as it would seem, being also short of ammunition), the 
greater physical strength and staying power of the mountaineers 
gave them an immense advantage. 

It was the same in the Bauernkrieg of 1809. The French 
and Bavarian losses, relatively to those of the Tyrolers, were 
generally as ten to one—in some instances twenty to one. But 
the mountaineers never, when they could help it, fought on the 
flat or encountered cavalry. 

The ‘Tyroler Almanach’ of 1802 gives the personal narrative 
of one of the survivors of the battle, which is not alone interesting 
as a story but as showing what manner of men the Tyrolers of that 
age were and how hard to kill. 

The hero in question—all were heroes who fought at Spinges 
—was Peter Haider, a corporal in the Rettenberg company, of 
which Anton Reinisch was captain. Peter, who had already killed 
six Frenchmen, followed his leader in the famous charge which 
has been described. But in his ardour he went too far, and pre- 
sently found himself alone. As he turned to seek his comrades 
he heard the whizz of abullet. In the semi-darkness of the April 
night five Frenchmen had crept up behind him unperceived. 
With his rifle Peter shot one, with his pistol a second, and as the 
others came on he cut a third down with his sabre. At the same 
moment he himself went down, struck by a bullet in the leg. On 
this the two surviving Frenchmen hacked him about the head, 
making four wounds, one of which left a gash two fingers deep. 
Then, thinking he was dead, they left him at the edge of the pine 
wood above Spinges. 

When all was quiet again Peter bound his head with his pocket 
handkerchief, rose to his feet and hobbled off. He had not gone 
far when he saw his brother Pankraz, and thinking he had brought 
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help hailed him joyfully. But with three bullets in his body and 
two bayonet wounds in his right thigh, Pankraz was, if possible, 
in a worse plight than Peter. He could only walk a few steps at 
a time, using his rifle as a crutch. As overtaking their comrades 
was now out of the question, the brothers spent the night in the 
pine wood ; and fearing the French might return (as they did), 
lay there in hiding all next day and the following night, without 
food, fire, or water, Peter so thirsty that he sucked the blood from 
his hand, which had been wounded when he raised it to defend 
his head. On the morning of the 4th the brothers decided to 
seek help at Mihlbach, and so with unspeakable pain and effort 
hobbled down the hill ; but as they were about to cross the bridge 
a French detachment, coming from the direction of Vals, entered 
the village, on which Peter and Pankraz consulted their safety 
by descending into the Valser brook and creeping under a mill 
wheel. 

Soon afterwards they fell in with a ‘ good old wife,’ who gave 
them some soup, the first food they had tasted for forty hours, and 
hid them ina shippen. But as the French soldiers were on the 
hunt for poultry, pigs, or whatever else they might devour, the 
fugitives were still in danger, and ‘the spiritual and secular 
authorities’ advised that they should ‘go farther.” But this 
being beyond their power, another ‘old wife’ took pity on them, 
and received them into her cottage. ‘But if the French come 
back,’ said she, ‘God help you! Ishallrunaway.’ Peter answered, 
‘ The dear God who has so wonderfully helped us in the past will 
not desert us in the future.’ Said the old woman: ‘That is 
true, but I can give you nothing to eat because I have nothing 
myself,’ 

Peter gave her money, and the good old body went out and 
bought food. Their next demand was for a surgeon; but none 
came until the next day, when it was found that one of Peter’s 
wounds had begun to mortify, and much bad flesh had to be cut 
away. After fifteen days.came a cart from Kolsass (where they 
lived) and took the brothers home. 

In the military hospital by Volder’s bridge was a skilful sur- 
geon, who did so well for Peter that, save for a sense of stiffness in 
bad weather, he felt none the worse for his wounds, and was again 
on the war path in 1799, first with the Rettenberg company 
in Oberinnthal, afterwards with the Hall sharpshooters in the 
Engadine. 
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April 1, 1881, was a great day on the Spingeserberg. A 
granite monument, commemorating the battle, was unveiled by 
the Prince Bishop of Brixen, in the presence of many notabilities | 
and five thousand spectators. On a marble slab appear the names 
of the fallen heroes, forty-five of whom were buried in Spinges | 
churchyard. The names of three—the scythesmith of Volders, 
Priska of Axams, and Beit Erler of Vigelsberg—are written in 
letters of gold. 

In the parish church of Volders the ‘ Winkelried of Tyrol’ 
has a marble tablet all to himself, on which is inscribed this 
epitaph : 

In everlasting memory of Anton Reinisch, scythesmith of Volders, surnamed 
‘Senseler.’ As Sturmhauptmann of Rettenberg in the battle of Spinges on April 2, 
1797, after with his scythe and club breaking the enemy’s column, and receiving 


eleven bayonet wounds, he died gloriously in the thirty-fifth year of his age for 
God, Kaiser, and Fatherland. 


WILLIAM WESTALL. 
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TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


I, THE WITCH OF EDMONTON.! 


THERE dwelt near the country town of Edmonton a gentleman of 
the name of Thorney, who had placed his only son Frank in the 
household of Sir Arthur Clarington, a worshipful knight of that 
neighbourhood, in whose service there lived also a young woman 
called Winnifred. In course of time there began to be whispers 
in the country round how Frank Thorney had shamefully undone 
a maid hitherto approved by all for her modest life and civil 
carriage; the tattling gossips who thus spoke against her fair 
fame had but too good a warrant for their tongues, for Frank’s 
perjuries had indeed prevailed to make conquest of her maiden love 
and enticed her to shame. Rumours of these courses reaching 
the ears of old Thorney, and being informed by some busybody 
that: his son purposed to marry Winnifred, he presently threatened 
to disinherit him. But Sir Arthur Clarington, indignant at the 
disgrace brought by Frank upon his household, desired him to 
make amends and marry the girl ; and on Frank’s pleading that to 
do so would bring both himself and her to beggary, Sir Arthur, 
because Frank was a gentleman and both of them his servants, 
promised the maid a portion of two hundred pounds. This 
promise seemed to ‘rank to provide him with means whereby to 
satisfy the claims of Winnifred without the risk of ruin from his 
father’s anger ; he resolved on a secret marriage, and on removing 
his wife from the country-side until by his apparent submission 
and dutiful conduct he should work upon his father to secure him 
the inheritance to which he was born. ‘That done,’ he said to 
Winnifred, ‘ why, let him know our marriage; if he like it not, 
he shall have no power left to cross its thriving.’ 

Winnifred, being restored to an honest life, and her heart at 
ease for her unborn child, began to fret herself at the purposed 
separation. ‘’Tis a hard case,’ said she, ‘that, being lawful man 
and wife, we should not live together.’ 

‘If I had failed in my promise to you,’ returned her husband, 
‘we must have been sundered for ever; but now we forbear one 
another’s company but for a little time, and for our future thriving, 

1 «The Witch of Edmonton’ is usually assigned to the joint authorship of 
Dekker, Ford, and Rowley. 
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so that thé coming child may not have cause to curse the hour of 
his birth for making him feel the misery of beggary and want — 
two devils,’ added Frank, ‘ that are occasions to enforce a shameful 
end,’ little thinking to what end he should be himself enforced 
through his unmanly fear of these two devils. 

‘ And whither,’ asked Winnifred, ‘must I be hurried ?’ 

Frank, gently reproaching her for speaking in a manner so 
unsuitable to the affection he bore her, told her she was to live 
near Waltham Abbey with her uncle Selman, whom he had ac- 
quainted with all, and who would use her kindly. 

And now Winnifred began to fear for Frank’s constancy whilst 
they were apart. ‘I may chance to be remembered, and to see 
you now and then,’ she wept, ‘in case no other beauty tempt your 
eye whom you like better. But he, vowing that henceforth 
nothing should cause him to falsify the bridal oath that bound 
him hers, prayed that if he should be ever drawn by the heat of 
youth, or the subtle baits of beauty or the practice of woman’s art, 
from loving only her, that Heaven should inflict upon his life 
some fearful ruin. And she believed his words and was comforted, 
and resolved to do what he thought fitting; and so, with fond 
kisses and promises of a speedy meeting, she left him to make 
ready for her departure. 

Frank now hastened to inform Sir Arthur of his secret 
marriage and to claim the promised sum; for, as his master must 
know, he could not keep a wife without a daily charge. Sir 
Arthur, not denying his promise, yet put him off from present 
payment, and when Frank urged their necessities, ‘Talk not to 
me of your necessities,’ he interrupted ; ‘ trust my bounty ; it shall 
not sleep;’ and then put aside the matter with praises of Winnifred, 
whom he called a jewel, bidding Frank love her well, for she 
would deserve it. The young man, finding all his plans thus 
overthrown, implored Sir Arthur to keep the secret of their 
marriage, and moreover, seeing that now his only hope lay in 
lulling his father’s suspicions, he begged of Sir Arthur a letter to 
old Thorney assuring him that his son was not married ; which Sir 
Arthur agreed to give him, commending his policy. And with this 
letter in his pocket Frank Thorney, in grievous doubt and per- 
plexity, set off on the summons of his father to meet him in 
Edmonton, at the house of one Carter, a rich yeoman of their 
acquaintance, 

The business which brought Thorney into Edmonton closely 
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concerned his son, being no other than to arrange a match 
between Frank and Susan, the elder of Carter’s two daughters. 
To this maiden, in whom virtue and beauty held fair mixture, 
Frank had already made many protestations of love, and to her 
father’s eye it seemed that he had won her heart; he liked young 
Frank well, and he proposed to give such a dowry with his daughter 
as made old Thorney eager for the match. 

‘ You offer like a gentleman, Master Carter,’ said he. 

‘No gentleman I, Master Thorney,’ cried Carter in his down- 
right fashion, ‘Spare me the Mastership; call me by my name, 
John Carter. Master is a title neither my father, nor his before 
him, were acquainted with—honest Hertfordshire yeomen; such 
one am I,’ 

He would give no security for the marriage money, he said, 
for that bonds and bills were but terriers to catch fools and keep 
lazy knaves busy. At this Master Thorney looked uneasy, but 
Carter, laughing, repeated he would give no security, ‘for,’ said 
he, ‘my security shall be present payment, and we here about 
Edmonton hold present payment as sure as an alderman’s bond in 
London, Master Thorney.’ Indeed, this kind father’s wish was 
but to make his daughter happy; and it was believing the girl 
had a fancy to Frank that made him so ready with his purse. 
There were other suitors, but they, he said, made much noise to 
little purpose. ‘If Frank love Sue, Sue shall have none but Frank,’ 

The other suitors of whom Carter spoke were two young 
gentlemen named Somerton and’ Warbeck, both now on a visit to 
the yeoman. Somerton, he told Thorney, was a civil fellow, and 
had a convenient estate in West Ham. He courted the younger 
daughter, Kate, who seemed to like him well, and if they agreed 
her father had resolved not to hinder the match. Of Warbeck, 
who was a suitor to Susan, Carter thought ill, as of a wild 
swaggering unthrift, though using him kindly for Somerton’s sake 
who had brought him thither, as honest men may now and then 
fall into knaves’ company; so, knowing Sue’s mind, and that 
Frank was he who had her heart, her father suffered this fly to 
buzz about the candle, for he would but singe his wings when 
all was done. 

As the two fathers were thus discoursing, these young gentle- 
men entered in attendance on Susan and Kate, to whom their 
father cried out merrily, ‘ How now, girls? Every day play-day 
with you? Thus will young folks do when we are laid in our 
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graves, Master Thorney.’ And turning tothe gentlemen he asked 
how they stood with the wenches, saying they might win them 
and wear them, for they should choose for themselves by his 
consent. This made the young men bold to urge their suit on 
the girls, while the old men, discoursing apart, still kept an eye 
on the wooers, and Carter could not but laugh to himself as he 
noted how Warbeck fared with Sue, and how earnestly he beat 
the bush while the bird was flown into another’s bosom. For 
Susan would not listen to him patiently, but called his words too 
scholar-like for her, and his honeyed oaths, she said, were flatteries ; 
and when he thought to win her with promise of a handsome 
jointure, she did but laugh and ask him where it lay. And now 
arrived Frank Thorney, at sight of whom Susan quickly broke off 
from Warbeck, who, by her blushing greeting, no less than by 
the yeoman’s hearty welcome, judged rightly that Frank was the 
man who stood fair in crossing Susan’s love to him, All were now 
bidden in to dinner by Carter, but old Thorney excused himself 
for a while, having a few words of business with his son. He 
began by laying open to the young man the state of his affairs ; 
the best part of his whole estate, he told him, was so encumbered 
that he had no clue out of the labyrinth but what the present 
occasion proffered ; if rank agreed to marry with wealthy Carter’s 
daughter, her portion would free the land, which should be settled 
upon him on the marriage; otherwise Thorney must be forced to 
make an immediate sale of all, and yet, for aught he knew, live in 
as much distress, or worse, than he did now. The shame would 
be his, and the loss Frank’s, on whose decision lay their happiness 
orruin. Then, naming the large sum which was to be Susan’s 
dowry, he bade him answer. 

Of much of this unhappy condition of his father’s affairs 
Frank was already informed, though he had taken but little heed 
of it; for it was this young man’s nature to deny himself no 
present gratification, and to evade each difficulty as it arose, 
trusting by some adroit scheme to make all smooth in the future. 
Seeing now, on whatever side he looked, no escape from imme- 
diate ruin but by agreeing to his father’s wish, he answered that, 
though he had no disposition to marriage, yet to secure the con- 
tinuance of his father’s credit, he humbly yielded to his commands. 
Old Thorney was much astonished at this ready compliance, 
suspecting that his son’s affections lay elsewhere ; and hoping to 
surprise the truth out of him, he roundly taxed him with being 
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already married to Winnifred. Frank, in great alarm, denied it, 
asking if his father took him for an atheist, for one who had no 
hopes of the blessedness of life hereafter, and was insensible of 
losing the glory of creation’s work—his soul? But these hypo- 
critical protestations had no true ring in them, and the young 
man’s manner so much alarmed his father that he cried out to him to 
be gone, for that he believed him not, and bade him dissemble no 
longer, for that he was pulling down on himself wrath as hot as 
the flames of hell, which would strike him yet living into a grave of 
horror. But Frank had waded so deep into mischief that on he 
must ; and saying to himself, ‘ Fate leads me; I will follow,’ he 
gave to his father the letter from Sir Arthur Clarington, on 
perusing which his father believed his son’s innocence, and with 
tears of joy craved pardon for his base thoughts of him. 

The matter concluded between father and son, it remained 
to inform Carter and to obtain Susan’s consent. This was 
speedily effected, for Frank had already taken too sure posses- 
sion of her heart; so that when he challenged it as his, she 
yielded it willingly, and prayed Heaven, poor maid! that she 
might deserve the blessing sent her. It was agreed that the 
marriage should take place the next day, Carter promising Frank 
that he should receive the marriage money before his wedding 
shoes could be pulled on. And so with much cheer and merri- 
ment was this unhappy deed accomplished ; only the cloudy looks 
of Warbeck somewhat marred the feast, until Somerton, whose 
own suit to Kate was prospering, persuaded his friend to show a 
more timely countenance; but shame was in the heart of the 
false bridegroom, and distraction in his thoughts, ill counsels 
stirring within him, and all the evil of his misdoing laid on 
destiny. Destiny was indeed at work in another quarter, prepar- 
ing an instrument which his own wickedness made potent for his 
destruction. 

In this same town of Edmonton there lived a poor, deformed, 
and ignorant old woman, buckled and bent together like a bow, 
whose injurious tongue and malicious disposition caused her to 
be accounted a witch by many. They swore that she bewitched 
their cattle, their corn, their servants, and their babes at nurse, 
although in truth she possessed no such powers of mischief; she 
was shunned and hated like a sickness, and scorned by all degrees 
and sexes. If Mother Sawyer chanced to cross the field where 
the lads were at their sports, the assemblage would break up in 
half-feigned terror, with cries of ‘The witch! the witch! Away 
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with the witch!’ until rage at their bad usage, and brooding over 
her evil repute, with the conscience of her wicked desires, made her 
herself in part credit their accusations. One of her chief adver- 
saries was old farmer Banks, who coming upon her one day on his 
ground picking up a few rotten sticks to warm her, bid her down 
with them quickly, or he would make her bones rattle in her 
skin. She threw them down, calling him churl, cut-throat, miser, 
and wishing they might stick across his throat. At this he beat 
her soundly, and left her screaming out curses and wild threats. 
In the fury of her impotent hate her mind turned to the talk she had 
heard from old beldames concerning Familiars who served them 
in the shape of mice, rats, ferrets, weasels, and suchlike, and she 
longed to know by what spells, charms, or invocations the thing 
called Familiar might be purchased. It seemed to her all one to 
be a witch as to be counted one, and she cried out that if any 
power, good or bad, would instruct her which way to be revenged, 
she was ready to abjure all goodness, and study curses, impreca- 
tions, blasphemous speeches, detested oaths, or anything that’s 
ill. She was still screaming curses on Banks when the evil spirit 
for whom she longed suddenly appeared before her in the guise 
of a Black Dog. Fear at the first gave Mother Sawyer pause ; 
but partly by threats of tearing her body in a thousand pieces, 
and mainly by promises of ample revenge, the devil prevailed on 
her to seal with her blood the evil compact which gave him her 
soul and body, in return for the power to command his aid in any 
mischief she might wish to compass. Now then, the despised 
old woman who had been daily trod on, reviled, kicked and 
beaten, began to wreak vengeance on her foes. The Black Dog, 
invisible to all but her, threaded his way through the daily lives 
of her neighbours, and corn was mildewed, fruit destroyed, butter 
refused to come in the churn, the cattle were lamed and killed, 
glanders attacked the horses, the sucking child was nipped at the 
breast ; while the Witch of Edmonton rioted and triumphed in her 
power ; nay, the very name of witch became pleasing in her ear. 
The neighbours in their fury set on her and would have torn her 
to pieces, but she was saved by a justice of the neighbourhood 
who with Sir Arthur Clarington chanced to be passing at the 
time. He dispersed the crowd, and then fell to questioning her 
whether she were a witch or no; she denied it furiously, but Sir 
Arthur strongly affirmed that she had sold her soul to the devil; 
whereupon she bade him keep his own from him. 
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‘You are too saucy and bitter,’ said the Justice. 

‘Saucy!’ cried she. ‘By what commission can he send my 
soul on the devil’s errand more than I can his? Is he a landlord 
of my soul to thrust it out of door when he lists ?’ 

And she railed bitterly against the law which would call any 

lean old beldame grown ill-favoured with years, a witch, if she be 
poor, and had naught to say against the fine-spun sinners in high 
places. 
‘What but witches,’ she asked, ‘are the painted things in 
princes’ courts, who by their enchantments can change whole 
lordships to trunks of rich attire, and turn ploughs and teams 
to Flanders mares and coaches? Are there not city witches who 
can turn their husbands’ shops of wares to sumptuous tables, 
and waste in one year of stolen sin what scarce twenty can win? 
Is not the scold a witch, on whose tongue sits a whirlwind to blow 
a man out of himself? And the man of law who draws a credulous 
client with honeyed hopes, as bees are drawn by tinkling basins, 
to swarm from his own hive and work the wax in his—he is no 
witch, not he!’ 

Thus would she rail and flout, uplifted with pride in her 
secret power, and urge her Familiar forward, delighting in the 
sins and mischief which were his work. Yet his power was 
circumscribed, for men who loved goodness, though in the smallest 
measure, lived outside the compass of his reach to harm, save in 
their worldly goods. But man is never so distant from an evil 
spirit but that his oaths and blasphemies will pull him to his 
elbow ; he never tells a lie but that a devil is within hearing of 
it; his evil purposes are ever haunted; but when they come to 
action, when his tongue slanders or bears false witness, and his 
hand stabs or steals cr cozens, then is the devil within him. 

Now none in Edmonton had laid himself more open to this 
fearful possession than young Frank Thorney. ' His marriage 
with Susan had been prompted by the desire to obtain her dowry ; 
all his love was for Winnifred, and having the money which 
Carter had paid down, he planned to fly the country with her. 
Winnifred’s tears and reproaches on learning his second mar- 
riage covered him with shame; yet he cast the blame on his 
father, who, he said, had forced him to take the bribe as his gift 
and patrimony; like other knaves, he had sold himself for 
money, and had the hire. Winnifred exclaimed that it was foul, 
ill-gotten coin, and that plagues of scorn and obloquy must follow 
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it; but she saw no other way than to fall in with his scheme, 
which was to pretend some journey on business matters that would 
take him from home for a while, and that she should accompany 
him disguised as a serving-boy. 

Susan’s love for her supposed husband made her uneasy at the 
strange change she had noted in him since their marriage ; his 
looks were sullen and full of discontent; he seemed to dream 
when awake, and uttered sudden and distracted accents in his 
sleep. She pleaded with him tenderly to learn the cause of his 
uneasiness, desiring not to be shut out from partaking the least 
dislike that grieved him, for he might trust her breast as freely as 
his own. She feared he had taken some dislike to her, kn -ving 
herself to be young and simple, and begged him but to say in 
what she failed, and his liking should be the glass in which she 
would dress her behaviour. Jrank answered her with high-flown 
flatteries, which, though they made her smile, could not put her 
off from still seeking the grounds of his disturbance ; until Frank, 
in the trouble of his spirit, struck his breast and cried out, ‘ Then 
look here, for here in mine own bosom the cause has root; the 
poisoned leeches twist about my heart.’ And, fearfully circling 
about the truth, he pretended it had been foretold him that he 
should have two wives. 

‘But why should this move you?’ asked Susan innocently, 
fancying he feared to bury her. ‘Such presages prove often false ; 
or, say it should be true ?’ 

‘ That I should have another wife ?’ cried Frank. 

‘Yes,’ replied Susan. ‘I love you so well that if I knew fate 
ordained you for another, I could wish myself in my grave, and 
my poor virtues added to my successor.’ . 

Then she prayed him again to chase away the clouds of sorrow, 
to which Frank answering, ‘On my return I will,’ gave her the 
first notice of his intention to leave her; nor could all Susan’s 
loving words move him, but that shortly he set forth on that 
journey from which he purposed never to return. Susan, in order 
to defer the moment of leave-taking, would accompany him so far 
on the way as to where his horses awaited him. With them was 
Winnifred in her disguise, and at sight of the boy, as she thought, 
who was to wait on her husband’s comfort, Susan called him apart 
and laid many loving charges on him to tend his master as care- 
fully as though he were servant, friend, and wife in one, and gave 
him a pretty jewel to hang in his ear, where it might whisper that 
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he had her jewel with him. But now Frank impatiently urged 
on Winnifred with the horses, and turned to take his leave of 
Susan ; but she was so loth to let him go, and clung to him so 
fondly, that he knew not how to break away, and was fain to yield 
to her entreaty to bring him through one more pasture, she pro- 
mising to leave him when they should reach a distant knot of trees. 
As they walked together, Frank’s impatience to be freed from his 
present difficulties, and his vexation at Susan’s unwelcome fond- 
ness, so worked upon him that, as it is a common case to hate 
those we have wronged, so he now began to hate her for innocently 
thwarting him. With these ill feelings fermenting within him, 
and his mind upon still darker thoughts, they reached the 
appointed spot ; and there, out from among the shadows of the 
trees, glided the Black Dog, and stood invisibly by Frank’s side. 
With one touch from the Witch’s devil the suggestion of evil 
sprang full-blown in Frank from thought to act, and turning 
suddenly upon Susan, he told her she should never return, for that 
he must kill her. At first she thought he meant but to fright 
her home, but as he drew out his knife she too plainly saw he was 
in earnest, and cried out to know wherefore he would kill her; 
and Frank broke out with all: how she was no wife, since he was 
wedded before to another, and how her marriage was a theft, for it 
was her dowry he had espoused, adding that he had not purposed 
murder till that moment, so that she might have returned safe, 
but now she could not; and so saying he stabbed her with his 
knife. The unhappy young woman, seeing her fair life laid in 
ruins, gasped out that she was glad her fate was so intelligent, 
and had sent death to save her from the stain of unwitting sin, 
for her soul’s purity could ascend with bold wings to the doors of 
Mercy; and as Frank in haste stabbed her again, she prayed 
Heaven would forgive that man as she forgave him, and grant him 
a better death and a better life, and sodied. Then Frank, giving 
himself some slight wounds, and aided invisibly by the Dog, bound 
himself to a tree, and uttered loud cries for help. These reached 
the ears of Carter and Thorney, who were on the way to meet 
Susan ; and hurrying up they beheld the terrible spectacle of 
Susan lying dead and Frank wounded seemingly to death. This 
villain then completed his crime by denouncing Warbeck and 
Somerton, to which accusation some colour was lent by Warbeck’s 
former show of discontent. The unhappy fathers, lifting up the 
bodies of their children, conveyed them to Carter’s house, and 
at once obtained a summons against the supposed murderers, 
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who were arrested whilst at a merry-making at Sir Arthur 
Clarington’s. 

So far Frank Thorney had reason to think mischief had 
prospered, and might hope that after this storm many fine days 
would follow; but discovery was near at hand. In the fever 
brought on by his wounds, he could not so far govern the horror 
of his thoughts but what wild words would come from him at 
times, which sorely alarmed Kate, who for the sake of her dead 
sister tenderly nursed him. At first she fancied it was grief for 
that sister which so distracted him ; but when she found in the 
pocket of his vest a knife all bloody, a certainty of the truth pos- 
sessed her, and she hastened to acquaint her father with her sus- 
picions. Meanwhile Winnifred in her boy’s disguise had leave 
to visit her sick master, and as she stood by his bedside watching 
his troubled sleep, he suddenly sat up affrighted, and cried that 
the spirit of Susan was kneeling by him whichever way he looked. 
Winnifred strove to soothe him, and unable any longer to keep 
silence, he made full confession to her of his bloody secret. He 
was still speaking when Carter and Kate entered to accuse him of 
his crime, bearing with them the dead body of Susan to confront 
him, and pointing to the bloody knife as evidence. Frank, all 
but overwhelmed with horror, yet summoned strength to mutter 
a denial ; but Winnifred, mad with terror, implored mercy for him, 
and not knowing what she said, betrayed his confession of guilt. 
Carter would have arrested her as an accomplice, but Frank crying 
out to spare the woman for ‘she was innocent, Winnifred was fain 
to confess herself a woman and his only lawful wife; and so was 
the whole pitiful story revealed, and the motive of Frank’s guilt 
made apparent to all. He was carried to gaol, and in due course » 
the law pronounced sentence of death upon him. 

Frank Thorney was not the only inhabitant of Edmonton who 
had fallen at this time into the power of the law. The ruin of 
the wretched old woman whose familiar devil lured her to destruc- 
tion by gratifying her thirst for vengeance, was achieved through 
a crowning act of malice and witchcraft; for some paltry spite 
done her, she let loose her Familiar on one Anne Ratcliffe, who 
thus possessed ran stark mad, broke from those who strove to 
restrain her as though they were reeds in a tempest, and still 
erying out, ‘The devil! the witch! the witch! the devil!’ beat 
out her own brains and died. Mother Sawyer was arrested on 
the charge of witchcraft, and the glass of her sins being now full, 
she was forsaken by her Familiar and left for trial, and was con- 
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demned to die on the same day and at the same place as Frank 
Thorney. 

On this mournful day there assembled on the road to Tyburn 
a group of those friends and neighbours whom Frank had so 
wronged, to see him pass upon the way to execution. Carter 
was there, whose kind heart began now to pity the poor youth ; 
Kate, glad to have her lover safe ; Somerton and Warbeck, and Sir 
Arthur Clarington also, ashamed in heart at the share he had 
taken in driving Frank astray. Hither also came a sorrowful pair, 
the old father of Frank, supporting his miserable wife, whose 
weakness could scarcely bear the strong griefs laid upon her. 

wter sought to comfort her, and was saying how ‘twas not her 
vi that he grieved to see her weep for one who had his 

pity too, when a boned noise of cries and shouts and execrations 
was heard along the road, and the Witch of Edmonton, surrounded 
by otiieers of the law, and followed by a crowd of country people, 
weut by toexecution. As she passed, Carter called to her by name. 

‘What would you have?’ she answered. ‘Cannot a poor old 
woman have your leave to die without vexation ?’ 

‘ Did not you bewitch Frank to kill his wife?’ he cried: ‘he 
could never have done it without the devil.’ 

‘Who doubts it?’ replied Mother Sawyer; ‘but is every 
devil mine? I would I had one now whom I might command to 
tear you all in pieces!’ 

At this the hootings of the rabble went up again, and she cried 
out that she had meant to die in repentance, but that they would 
make her mad, and she prayed them not to torment her further. 
Carter still urging her to confess all truly, she cried— 

‘Yet again? Have I scarcely breath enough to say my 
prayers, and would you force me to spend that in bawling ?’ 

Then she bade all bear witness she repented, and take heed 
how they believed the devil, and was led off, followed by the crowd 
still hooting and shouting after her. 

Now came by the officers with Frank in their midst; his old 
father stopped them to take farewell of his son, his only hope of 
comfort being that Frank might makea penitent end. And so it 
seemed he would, for he professed that he did indeed sincerely 
repent his monstrous faults, as he called them, and owned it was 
better he should die thus young and penitent, than spin out his 
web of life at full length and dream away his many years in sins. 
He took a sorrowful leave of Winnifred, saying he was only loth 
to leave the world because he left her in it unprovided and un- 
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friended ; and for him to beg a pity for her from any man after 
he had gone, was more than he could hope, or, to say truth, had 
deserved; but that she must find comfort from above. Then 
turning to the rest— 

‘Are you there, gentlemen?’ he said. ‘There is not one 
amongst you whom I have not wronged. You most,’ he said to 
Carter ; ‘I robbed you of a daughter; but she is now in heaven, 
and I must suffer for it willingly.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ replied honest Carter, ‘she’s in heaven, and I am 
glad to see thee so well prepared to follow her. I forgive thee 
with all my heart ; if thou hadst not had ill counsel, thou wouldst 
not have done as thou didst. The more shame for them.’ 

Frank turned ‘next to Somerton and Warbeck, who both 
assured him of their hearty forgiveness, and to Kate, who said, 
‘I will pray for you for her sake, who I am sure did love you 
dearly.’ Sir Arthur came forward to part friendly too, and Frank 
saying, ‘ You are all merciful), and send me to my grave in peace,’ 
begged lastly of his father a blessing on his knees. Then rising 
he besought them to comfort his old father and his distressed 
widow, and as often as they remembered what a graceless man he 
was, to remember likewise that these were both worthy of a better 
fate than such a son and husband as he had been. Then begging 
them to help him with their prayers, and acknowledging the 
justice of his sentence, Frank Thorney passed on to his doom. 

The worthy Carter strove to cheer old Thorney, promising that 
whilst he could stand by him he should not want help to keep 
him from falling. ‘We have lost our children, both of us, the 
wrong way, said he; ‘but we cannot help it ; better or worse ’tis 
now as ’tis.. Old Thorney humbly thanked him for being more 
kind than he had cause to look for; and Carter, turning next to 
Winnifred, bade her come to his home, where she should be 
welcome, and charged Kate to make much of her, for he did not 
think but she was a good wench, and had had wrong as well as 
they. Sir Arthur also promised Winnifred a handsome sum of 
money as amends for his share in her wrongs ; and so every man 
returned to Edmonton with heavy hearts, but striving to make 
the best of what was past. 

In this manner the Witch of Edmonton in her malignant and 
unlovely old age, and Frank Thorney in his lustful and selfish 
youth, were alike made castaway by the same evil spirit, and 
brought to the same shameful and violent end. 
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Audi alteram partem. 


Tue charges brought against Freemasonry by the Roman Church 
are so grotesquely absurd and so utterly untrue that they 
would be unworthy of notice were it not for the truth of the old 
adage, ‘If you throw mud enough, some is sure to stick;’ and 
hence I think it is necessary to set forth briefly the case for the 
Craft. In doing so I may state—not for any glorification of 
myself, but merely as a proof of my bona fides—that I am a 
student of universal masonry and have published several works 
on the subject, whilst I am acquainted with the rituals of the 
masonic degrees and rites practised by the Grand Bodies of Great 
Britain, Germany, Hungary, Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Spain, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Egypt, Liberia, the United States, Canada, 
and Australia. In Asia and Africa the rituals are those issued by 
some of the before-named Grand Bodies, there being no local 
Grand Lodges. I am therefore in a position to state with 
authority that in none of these rituals is there one single word 
or phrase that is subversive of religion or morality in any shape 
or form, whilst many of the ‘higher degrees’—and under the 
Grand Lodges of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and at least one 
German Grand Lodge, the craft degrees also—are purely Christian, 
The rituals of Italy I am not acquainted with, so I can pass no 
opinion on them, but the Grand Orient of France is not acknow- 
ledged by us as a regular masonic body, because it has removed 
from its rituals the name of the Deity, in defiance of every 
masonic law and tradition. 

I will now make a few quotations from masonic documents in 
support of my assertions. 

The oldest version of the ‘Old Charges’ of the masonic 
fraternity is the ‘Cooke MS.’? of the fifteenth century, which 
commences thus : 

‘Thonkyd be god our glorious ffadir, and founder and former 
of heuen and of erthe, and of alle thyngis that in hym is, that he 


1 [The recent confession of M. Léo Taxil that the so-called disclosures of 
* Diana Vaughan’ were a practical joke, and her charges against Masonry mere 
inventions, give an extra weight as well as timeliness to Mr. Crowe’s defence.’— 
Ed. CORNHILL.] 2 British Museum Additional MS. 23,198. 
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wolde fochesaue of his glorious god hed for to make so mony 
thyngis of diuers vertu for mankynd,’ 

The ‘Grand Lodge MS., No. 1,’ a.p. 1583, now in the library 
of the Grand Lodge of England, is thus endorsed : 


In the beginning was the Word, 
And the Word was with God, 
And the Word wes God, 

Whose Sacred and universal Law 

I will endeavour to observe 

So help me God. 


Whilst the Invocation commences thus: 
The mighte of the Mather of Headen 


and the wysedom of the glorious Sonne through the grace & the goodnes of the 
holly ghoste yt been three p’sons & one god be wth us at or beginning, and giue 
us grace so to gou’ne us here in or lyuing that wee may come to his blisse that 
neur shall haue ending GQmen, 


The ‘Wood MS.,’ 1610 (now in the Worcester Masonic 
Library), commences : 

The Constitutiones of Masorrye Whercin is briefely declared, the first founda- 
tion of divers Sciences, and principally the Science of Masonrye with divers 
good Rules, orders and precepts necessarye to be obserued of all Masons, 
Psalme 127, Except the Lord doe build the house, his laboure is but loste that 
buildes it. Newlye Translated by J. Whytestones for John Sargensonne, 1610. 


Again, the ‘ York MS., No. 6’ (seventeenth century), preserved 
by the ‘ York Lodge’ in that city, concludes thus: 

Chese charges that now be rehearsed to you & to all others that belong to 
Masons, you shall truly keep soe help you God, yor holydome, and by this Booke 


vnto your power Amen, 
3Boe all as you would bee done unto, and I beseech you att every meeting 
and Assembly you pray heartily for all Christians—ffarewell. 


The same sort of thing occurs in nearly all our old MSS.,' and 
certainly there is no trace of ‘ Devil worship’ so far. 

Now let us turn to the present usages of the Order, and note 
the sort of language they still employ. The first of the ‘ Charges 
of a Freemason’ is as follows : 


‘Concerning Gop and RELIGION. 


‘A Mason is obliged, by his tenure, to obey the moral law; 
and if he rightly understand the art he will never be a stupid 
atheist nor an irreligious libertine. He, of all men, should best 
understand that Gop seeth not as man seeth ; for man looketh at 
the outward appearance, but Gop looketh to the heart. A mason 


1 Vide Hugtan’s! 02d Charges. Lordon, 1895. 
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is, therefore, particularly bound never to act against the dictates 
of his conscience. Let a man’s religion or mode of worship be 
what it may, he is not excluded from the order, provided he 
believe in the glorious architect of heaven and earth, and practise 
the sacred duties of morality. Masons unite with the virtuous of 
every persuasion in the firm and pleasing bond of fraternal love : 
they are taught to view the errors of mankind with compassion, 
and to strive, by the purity of their own conduct, to demonstrate 
the superior excellence of the faith they may profess. Thus 
masonry is the centre of union between good men and true, and 
the happy means of conciliating friendship amongst those who 
must otherwise have remained at a perpetual distance.’ 

In the charge after the First Degree occurs this sentiment: 
‘As a Freemason, let us recommend to your most serious con- 
templation the Volume of the Sacred Law; charging you to 
consider it as the unerring standard of truth and justice, and to 
regulate your actions by the divine precepts it contains. Therein 
you will be taught the important duties you owe to God, to your 
neighbour, and to yourself. To Gop, by never mentioning His 
name but with that awe and reverence which are due from the 
creature to his Creator; by imploring His aid on all our lawful 
undertakings ; and by looking up to Him in every emergency for 
comfort and support,’ &e. 

The ‘Order of Masonic Knights Templar’ and the ‘ Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite’ both demand of their candidates that 
they shall profess the Christian faith, and shall also take an 
obligation ‘In the Name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity.’ 
The ‘ Royal Order of Scotland’ is purely Christian, and so is the 
Order of ‘Knights of the Red Cross of Rome and Constantine.’ 
‘Royal Arch’ diplomas bear the heading, ‘In the name of the 
Great Architect of the Universe.’ ‘Supreme Councils of the 
Thirty-third Degree’ inscribe the mottoes, ‘ Universi Orbis Ter- 
rarum Architectonis Magni ad Gloriam,’ ‘Deus meumque Jus,’ 
‘Dei Optimi Maximi Universitatis Rerum Fontis ac Originis ad 
Gloriam,’ ‘ Dieu le veut,’ and ‘In Deo Fiducia Nostra’ on their 
certificates, warrants, &c. The rituals of these degrees I cannot 
quote from for obvious reasons, but I pledge my honour that there 
is no sentiment, character, or emblem in use in any of the masonic 
bodies I have named but serves to inculcate the principles of piety 
and virtue amongst all its genuine professors. 

Let me now refer more especially to the article by Mr. Kegan 
Paul in the November number of CornuILu. In the first place, 
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he seems to have taken the solemnity of the ceremony very 
lightly, and I am quite ready to admit that at that period the 
banquets were considered by the more jfrivolous members to be 
the principal attraction; but it must be remembered that those 
were the days of heavy eating and drinking in all ‘ good society,’ 
and doubtless the undergraduates were no exception to the 
general rule. He was also astonished that ‘ ‘‘ God” was spoken of 
as the “ great architect of the universe,” ’ but the reason for that 
is perfectly simple. 

In a society which bases its whole moral symbolism on the 
working tools and appliances of the stonemason, what more 
appropriate designation could, in this connection, be applied to 
the Deity than ‘ The Great Architect of the Universe’? Just in 
the same way we could understand a society composed of medical 
men addressing God significantly as ‘The Great Physician.’ 
There is surely nothing derogatory or irreverent in such a title 
in either case. 

Then he says ‘it is impossible to prove a negative’ to the 
assertions of ‘M. Léo Taxil’ and others that there are injurious 
secrets connected with other degrees beyond those taken by Mr. 
Kegan Paul himself. It would be perfectly possible to prove a 
negative on evidence to be accepted by any judicial authority, for 
every member would be unanimously prepared to take a solemn 
oath in a court of law that not one of the assertions of that 
notorious individual had the slightest foundation of truth. 

I should like Mr. Kegan Paul to produce his authority for 
stating that ‘in 1646 Elias Ashmole founded the Rose Croix, a 
higher degree of masonry not recognised by Grand Lodge.’ This 
is news to me, as is also the assertion, ‘ About the middle of the 
last century modern masonry was considerably developed, especially 
in France, by a Portuguese Jew, Martinez Pasquales, in Germany 
by Adam Weishaupt, a renegade Christian, and towards the end 
of the century by Cagliostro.’ Neither of these men ‘developed 


masonry,’ nor were they ever recognised as leaders in masonic . 


circles. The first named invented a harmless but useless system 
of his own, of which there were probably never as many as a dozen 
lodges at work, and which utterly collapsed shortly after their 
formation. Of Adam Weishaupt, I need only quote page 638 of 
Kennings’ ‘Cyclopedia of Freemasonry:’ ‘We must apologise 
for the insertion of this name in a masonic cyclopedia, but we 
quote it only to disown any connection on the part of the craft 
with the Order of “Illuminati of Bavaria.” ... Our society 
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has been not a little abused on the mistaken assumption that it 
was due to his connection therewith that he first of all concocted 
Illuminatism.’ Of Cagliostro, the same authority! states : ‘We, as 
Freemasons, utterly disavow and repudiate Joseph Balsamo (his 
real name) as a true brother of our order.’ Surely this is 
enough. 

I am again utterly at a loss to conceive how Mr. Kegan Paul, 
who was formerly a member of the craft, can have so far forgotten 
the teachings of our Order as to say, ‘ But that there is a relation 
between Freemasonry and gross impiety is confirmed.’ And still 
more am I amazed that any reasonable man can say that he 
believes, on the authority of ‘ La-bas’ and ‘En Route’ (which he 
admits to be the ‘ worst books it was ever my fortune or misfortune 
to have read’), that Free Thought, Black Masses, Satanism, and 
Freemasonry are closely connected. It is impossible, however, to 
argue with Mr. Kegan Paul after his ‘confession of faith’ at the 
end of his article, in which hesays: ‘I believe ex animo that the 
Popes are the discerners of spirits, and I hold that Freemasonry 
has been recognised by them as the work of the evil one. I 
repudiate that to which in ignorance I belonged, partly because 
that ignorance is cleared away, partly because with all my heart I 
desire to obey the deliberate voice of the Popes, who speak with 
authority given to none other than the Vicars of Christ alone.’ 
The man who can deliberately set aside his own personal know- 
ledge and the gift of reason and common-sense with which God 
has endowed him, and believe the ‘voice of the Popes’ in 
opposition to the testimony of the hundreds of thousands of Free- 
masons who are honoured and esteemed in all parts of the world, 
and who number in their ranks archbishops, bishops, princes, 
peers, clergy, lawyers, statesmen, and students, is indeed ‘past 
praying for.’ 

It is charged against us that we admit men ofall creeds! I 
thank God there is one place where all religious and political 
‘discussion is strictly prohibited, and where all good men and 
true who worship God and believe in the immortality of the 
soul can meet as brethren of the one All-Father on that common 
plane. If we openly, or by any implication, tried to limit any 
man’s belief to those two points, we should deserve every reproach 
that sectarians could level at us, but if I accept the ‘two great 
commandments ’—the Love of God and the Brotherhood of Man— 
which exactly embody the teaching of masonry, and of which 

1 Vide Kennings’ Masonic Cyclopedia, pp. 91-93. 
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Christ said, ‘On these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets,’ what is there to prevent me as a Churchman 
meeting a Nonconformist, or a Parsee, or a Mahomedan, on 
the ground we hold alike in common? He does not try to 
convert me to his religion, nor do I try and convert him to 
mine, but we each worship our Creator in our own way, and en- 
deavour to find out the good points in each other’s characters, 
and beyond that each must answer to his own conscience and 
work out his own salvation. 

Of General Albert Pike, of whom such dreadful untruths 
have been asserted, I can only say I had the privilege of 
some considerable correspondence with him, and a more beautiful 
and truly religious personality no one could desire to know. 
A writer in the ‘ Freemason’ of November 7, 1896, says: ‘To 
know him was to love him, for his ripe scholarship, united with the 
simplicity of a child, the strength of a lion when opposing mean- 
ness or duplicity, and a never-failing patience with the ignorance 
and weakness of many who profess to be teachers.’ Read the 
following quotations from his own writings in proof of his religious 


beliefs : 
So I, who sing, shall die, 
Worn thin and pale, perhaps, by care and sorrow, 
And, fainting, with a soft, unconscious sigh, 
Bid unto this poor body, that I borrow, 
A long good-bye,— to-morrow 
To enjoy, I hope, eternal spring on high, 
Beyond the sky. 


Again, in a ritual compiled by him: 

‘ As the justice of God is infinite, so also is His mercy, and He 
hath pity for the creatures that He hath made imperfect, frail, 
and faulty.’ 

Also in an address delivered January 13, 1890 : 

‘We hold fast to the faith that there is a Deity, the author 
of all else that is, unto Whom to be thankful and grateful for 
bringing us in safety through the dangers of life until now, is not 
mere folly.’ 

This is the man who is accused of being the Arch-Priest of 
Devil Worship. 

I leave it to all unbiassed readers to decide for themselves 
whether or not there is any foundation for the sweeping and 
horrible charges brought against thousands of honest, God-fearing, 
and law-abiding citizens of nearly every country on the globe. 

Frep. J. W. CRowe. 
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WuEnso I view the reverend halls 
Where once I sat imbibing lore, 

I find the Undergraduate palls, 
The Don is ever more and more, 


This younger race—how young they grow !— 
Excites a sense of new and strange ; 

My sober tastes have learnt to flow 
Towards the men that never change. 


To them I take my kindly way, 
Assume with them the silken gown ; 
I bring the breath of outer day, 
I tell them tales of London town. 


Hedged in their happy hermitage 
Aloof from extra-mural strife, 

How should they guess what thoughts engage 
The World and her he calls his Wife ? 


But late they seemed not as before, 
The peace of other days was dead, 
With difficulty they forebore 
To hit each other on the head. 


Colleagues whose lives were long akin, 
Who knew no severance of soul, 
Now scorned to dip their napkins in 


The same refulgent finger-bowl. 
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Was it the tide of party hate 
Had tossed them on its flow and ebb? 
O no! they all reposed their fate 
Implicitly in Mr. Jebb., 


Was it the vogue of Turk or Greek? 
Not so! on their unworldly ears 
The sound of war fell faint and weak 
Like echoes of crusading years. 


The feud that sundered man from man 
Was more inveterate than these ; 

It was, in fact, no other than 
The crux of feminine degrees, 


Some scented that insidious ruse 
Known as the thin end of the wedge: 

‘We stand,’ they said, ‘in dancing-shoes 
Upon the giddy, beetling ledge ; 


‘Far down the abyss our eagle eye 
Beholds a woman throned as Vice; 
That dreadful way Queen-Proctors lie, 
And such a thing would not be nice!’ 


But one—an artist—hoped to win 
With silent pleas too fair to fail ; 

He sketched a hood of rabbit-skin 
Beneath the virgin marriage-veil. 


Another spoke of woman’s worth: 
What gift, what Senatorial grace, 
What sounding title on this earth 


Could adequately meet the case ? 
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It took a woman’s tact to jog 
The infant Don upon her knee; 
Nay, but for her, the pedagogue 
Would be without a pedigree. 


Again, you find her praises writ 
In history: one might refer 

To Sappho or the mother’s grit 
That made the Gracchi what they were. 


In peace they mostly caused remark, 
But some were famed for feats of war; 

Sans-Géne, he thought, or Joan of Arc 
Might well have been a Bachelor. 


Silver and gold, the dower of brides, 
He did not venture to suggest ; 

It were an insult, and besides 
We hadn’t any in the chest. 


But what we had, they ought to get, 
And we to give them, frank and free, 

And so discharge our awful debt, 
Taking, of course, the usual fee. 


ret others held that women’s ways 
Destroyed our academic tone ; 
The sisterhood should really raise 
A seat of learning all their own ; 


*Twixt Cam and Isis, where the two 
Sets of Professors might alight ; 
A very perfect spot they knew, 


And Bletchley Junction was the site, 
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And so they bandied pro and con, 
And sorely did the question vex 
That gallantry that stamps the Don 

In soft relations with the sex. 


For when a woman’s lips propose, 
If man refuse the fateful ‘ Yes,’ 
What then will follow? Heaven knows; 


I cannot say; I dare not guess, 


L’Enxvol. 


Good Senate! placeat what you please ; 
Mistress of Hearts she yet remains ; 
Grant her or not your dull degrees, 
In kind above us still she reigns. 
SEAMAY, 


May Ath. 
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April 2nd.—Yesterday the lawn was mown for the first time this 
year. There is no such delightful smell as that of fresh grass. 
To-day the ivy has been cut on the house front, and the perfume 
is as eminently disgusting. I had shut myself up in the library 
with a book-catalogue, but was driven forth by Brown’s putting 
his hook through a pane of glass and letting in the poison. So I 
went bouwquinant in earnest. Sophia used to be terrified by the 
number of catalogues that find their way here, and I have occa- 
sionally suspected her of making away with them, but experience 
has allayed her alarms. To-day I sought for story-books. When 
one’s own children are grown up it is a comfort to be able to fall 
back on a regular supply of godchildren, and I make it a matter 
of conscience to read all children’s books before giving them away. 
I was attracted to two volumes with mysterious titles, ‘  Wymps’ 
and ‘ Katawampus.’ Wymps turn out to be much the same as 
imps, creatures who are always poking fun at other people, and 
who hate being laughed at themselves; but there are other stories 
in the book, and all of the right sort. Perhaps the writing is a 
little too smart here and there for our country youngsters, as 
when we are told that a giant ‘lived upon beechnuts and a 
reputation.’ Katawampus is a disease very incident to children, 
and the book tells of its cure. The chapter about the Parliament 
is the best thing of the sort since ‘ Alice.’ Speaking of ‘Alice,’ a 
young mother asked me the other day if I could tell her where to 
find ‘You are old, father William,’ and ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star,’ as she wanted them as ‘an introduction to “ Alice in Wonder- 
land.”’ Speaking again of ‘ Alice,’ I may hint to young book- 
collectors that no copy can be considered perfect, however early 
the edition, which does not contain the author’s printed circular 
repudiating the authorship. 

My friend the bookseller at —— told me an amusing story 
about public spirit as it is understood by provincial ladies. The 
widow of a clergyman had sent for him to inspect her late hus- 
band’s library. She wished it divided into two parts; the books 
of any value she would sell, the rest she would present to the free 
library. He showed me one of the books he had bought—an 
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unopened copy of Horace Walpole’s Letters, the nine-volume 
edition. I had known the husband; his conversation was far 
from lively, and for all those years he had dwelt by the side of 
this fountain of wit without tasting. 

The sole topics of conversation for months past have been the 
miserable weather and the dilatoriness of the Powers. May not 
the two be connected? Has not everybody felt this spring a 
quite unusual sluggishness, an indisposition to set to work upon 
anything ? And why should the diplomatists who make up what is 
called the ‘Concert of Europe’ be supposed superior to the common 
lot ? 

3rd.—Bob came to luncheon before departing on his first 
reading-party. He told me the only amusing contribution made 
by the undergraduates to the Nansen honorary degree festivity 
was the cry, ‘What, no soap!’ I wonder if it was explained to the 
hero, and what he thought of that marvellous piece of improvisa- 
tion. Bob produced also a new nonsense verse : 


There was a young native of Delhi 
Who could not read Crockett’s Cleg Kelly, 
When they urged, ‘ It’s the fashion,’ 
He replied in a passion, 
‘I know, but so’s Marie Corelli.’ 
I have a great fondness for the Lear type of nonsense verse. One 
of the best I know is a little old-fashioned now, but it deserves 


recording : 
There was a young girl called Amanda, 


Whose novels were thoroughly jin-de- 
Sticle, but I deem 
’Twas her journal intime 
That drove her papa to Uganda, 
I say that to myself on fast-days, and I add this sentence from 
Renan by way of Antiphon: ‘The man who has time to keep a 
private diary has never understood the immensity of the universe’ 
(‘ Feuilles Détachées,’ 359). What interested me most in Bob's 
budget was the piece of news that the Magdalen authorities pro- 
pose erecting a memorial chapel to Gibbon which is to eclipse the 
Shelley pantheon at University College opposite. There would 
seem from his story to have been considerable difference of opinion 
as to the form the memorial should take. Some of the more old- 
fashioned members of the committee advocated the classical tradi- 
tion that a hero should be represented in his habit as he died 
(cf. the Dying Gladiator, all the St. Sebastians, &c.), especially as 
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the University College people had put up a drowned Shelley. But 
a reference to the Biographical Dictionary showing that Gibbon 
had died of dropsy, their idea was overruled. The next suggestion 
was that the monument should be allegorical: Gibbon should be 
figured in Roman armour—the lorica, it was thought, would be 
excellently fitted to his somewhat gibbous person—and by a 
general slackness or an appearance of unstable equilibrium the © 
statue might be made to indicate that it represented the historian 
of the Empire in its decline. An alternative proposal was that a 
model of the ruined Temple of Concord should be erected in the 
meadow encircled by Addison’s Walk, in which should be placed 
a sitting statue of Gibbon at the moment when the idea of his 
great book occurred to him." On every 15th October—which 
would naturally be the first day of term—the choir might go in 
procession round it to represent the friars, and if thought advis- 
able a little judicious clockwork might be introduced to help the 
illusion. Bob had not heard whether any decision had as yet been 
taken upon these various proposals. 

5th.—The Diamond Jubilee Procession looms bigger than ever 
now that Parliament has risen, and all nature seems to have 
become infected. The hedgerow elms, the scarlet and yellow 
tulips along the garden walks, the park palings, all seem in pro- 
cession. Where one used to meet one timber waggon or traction- 
engine one seems now to meet half a dozen. And the processions 
of sheep are endless! These last are like a nightmare. The first 
surprise at meeting your bicycle carries about a third of them 
past at a gallop. Then the leading dowagers forget you, and look 
over the hedge as though they were not the procession but the 
spectators; and if it were not for the sheepdog you would be 
crushed into the mutton by the block. Having escaped this fate 
to-day I got safe to , where I met a circus procession. It 
was exhibiting a masque of English queens, such of them at least 
as fall within the popular purview. There was Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary of Scots, and Queen Anne, and, high on a throne of 
royal state which far outshone the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, 
her present gracious Majesty. The height served not only to 
enhance the dignity, but to get over the difficulty of the likeness, 


1 «It was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted fryars were saying vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
started to my mind.’ (Attobiography.) 
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6th.—In town to-day I was introduced to a very intelligent 
young French anthropologist, who is at work upon our manners 
and customs; he very good-naturedly showed me some proof- 
sheets of one of his chapters. The English, he considers, lack 
the genius for ceremonial, and are always trying to invest what 
ceremonial habits they inherit with a utilitarian meaning. He 
illustrated from washing, which as originally practised was purely 
ceremonial. This primitive use is still retained in baptism, though 
not without protest from a section even of the religious world 
(then followed here an account of the ‘Gotham’ (? Gorham) con- 
troversy, and of the sect who insist on deferring baptism till it 
can be combined with a swimming lesson). Relics of the old 
ceremonial feeling he discovers in the phrase ‘to perform ablu- 
tions,’ which is a newspaper synonym for washing ; in the Order 
of the Bath; and in the thence derived point of honour among 
English gentlemen to bathe; but he regards the frequency of this 
bathing as entirely due to the modern worship of Hygeia, and 
points to the annual dipping at Margate, still traditional among 
the lower classes, as a genuine survival from the more general 
practice. He notices incidentally as points elucidating his con- 
tention, that the theatre of so many affairs of honour in the 
last century was Cold Bath Fields, and that the sedans in which 
persons of quality used to be drawn to their annual immersion 
are still known as Bath-chairs, though they are now used only for 
invalids. 

In Chelsea I came across a remarkable handbill, which I 
transcribe as a ‘document’ for the historian of nineteenth- 
century morals : 


Niagut TovEs THROUGH WHITECHAPEL AND DARKEST LONDON, 


The West End Agency, in organising there tours through Whitechapel 
and the East End, has been careful to select men of well-known character and 
experience to conduct them, and under their guidance no danger need be appre- 
hended # their advice is followed. 

The party starts from the Agency’s Offices at 8.30 P.M. and returns by 
12 P.M. 

The charges are Cne Guinea each, or for a party of five, Four Guineas. The 
party is limited to five in number. 

Two clear days’ notice is required of an intended visit, to avoid disappoint- 
ment, and the fee must be paid on booking the Tour. 

Tall hats must not be worn, 

Ladies who wish to see this neighbourhood ¢an be conducted round in the 
day, but under no circumstances by night. 

The places visited are varied—the resorts of the poorest of the poor—and in 
no city in the world can such sights be seen, 
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8th.—I received this morning a letter from a little protégé of 
mine, a drummer-boy in the Army of Occupation : ‘Sir,—I will 
sit down and write a few lines to you hoping you are quite well as it 
leaves me quite well. We left Malta on the 21st January 1897 
We came in the Brittain ship we went out on the night of the 
same day it was very rought we were on 3 days as soon as we 
landed we had to march about 7 miles it was on Sunday we 
got into barrack about 2 P.M. but their was not room in barracks 
they put us under canvas for 2 weeks untill the other regiment 
wentaway. It was very hot day as we marched throug Alexandria 
the flies were in thousands we are not far from the desert 
the regimen goes on their every week. We are in wooden 
huts My room is next to the sea. We see all the ruines of the 
Bombardment of Alexandria we get chease give out every day 
by the Kidive the bread is very cheap we went to Alexandia 
to play at a Music Hall it was in foreign languag it made us 
laught. We see the camels come by from the desert every day it 
is very hot we play at cricket and football every night. The 
people are black the regiment might go to the front next year. 
The railway runs by the barrack. I have not been out or I should 
tell you more about it. We had adraft of 100 men from Chatham 
last month We have sand stormes the sand cuts your face I 
like it all write. We have not English money we have Egyptian 
mony. I now it all now milliems is all odd money.’! 

9th.—I called at the vicarage to take my good friend for a walk. 
We talked chiefly of Jowett, whose Life has just appeared, and the 
vicar promised to lend it me. He mentioned that he had at length 
summoned courage to dismiss his predecessor’s ‘odd man,’ and taken 
a young fellow who showed at present more taste for gardening 
than stable-work. Returning from a few days’ visit, he found a 
mushroom-bed in one of the stalls, and the coach-house doors quite 
blocked by a nursery of young cabbage plants. The odd man is 
a curious study : vicars may come and go, but as a rule he goes on 
for ever, getting crustier and crustier with age. If the parson stops 
many years in the same living, and the odd man stops with him, 
they grow toresembie each other. There may besome art in the 
process, but there is more nature. The odd man shaves or shapes 


1 To those who have not travelled in Egypt the last sentence of my friend’s 
letter may appear cryptic. By ‘odd money’ I take it he means ‘small change.’ 
A pound Egyptian is a hundred piastres (2}d.) or a thousand milliems. He is 
evidently struck by the fact that in buying a piece of sugar-cane he might give 
a silver piastre and get nine (nickel) coins in change each as big as a sixpence. 
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his beard like his master, and acquires his expressions; but he 
also acquires his expression, his gait, his manner ; and not only 
so, but his very features seem to reshape themselves to the parson’s 
type, so that the odd man might often pass for a poor relation. 
Such growing likenesses are, of course, matters of common experi- 
ence in people who live much together-—in husbands and wives, 
for example. My own father and mother, when they travelled, 
were constantly taken for brother and sister: so that one need 
not be surprised that Abraham, from the longer life of patriarchs 
then, found it very easy to assume that relationship with Sarah 
when he visited Abimelech. One sees the same thing in young 
people: schoolboys catch more from their schoolmasters than their 
handwriting: and Eugenia used to astound us by the rapidity 
with which she became the ‘ model’ of the reigning nurse. But 
the odd man’s resemblance to his master is an odder case than 
any of these. A mere creation of art is much less interesting. 
My barber, for instance, by virtue of an orange-tawny beard cut 
into a particular shape, has made himself a recognisable caricature 
of the Lord-Lieutenant ; but the best specimen of the art-product 
I ever saw was in Sheftield, when I paid a visit years ago to 
Mr. Ruskin’s museum at its old home. Inside the door I found 
a middle-aged man on a low stool—no, it was not Mr. Ruskin, 
but the generally négligé style of hair and dress was a very careful 
study after his pattern, and many of the superficial tricks of 
manner had been successfully caught. This worthy was sitting with 
the ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture’ on his knees, following the lines 
with his finger, like the blind beggars who read the Bible at the 
corners of the streets to be seen of men. He looked up at me 
presently, by an apparent effort disengaging his attention from 
the book, and asked what I should like to see—for nothing was 
exposed to the casual eye—and I suggested missals. ‘Are you 
interested,’ said he, ‘in the subject-matter of them, or only in 
the decoration?’ I thought that an excellent parody of not a 
little that Mr. Ruskin has written about: Art. 

19th.—The first brood of thrushes fledged in the garden. 
Yesterday, coming out of church, I overheard a lady remark to 
her neighbour about the Easter decorations: ‘How very appro- 
priate all these primroses are to Lord Beaconsfield!’ It recalled 
another naive saying that fell in my hearing from the wife of an 
M.P., who, on going to church one Sunday morning during a 
visit to their borough for speech-making purposes, and finding it 
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fairly full, exclaimed: ‘I declare they are giving us quite an 
ovation.’ Such is the dignity of statesmanship in a democracy. 
Is it not somewhat sinister that of all the Prime Ministers of the 
Queen’s reign it should be the most ineffectual who is thus 
honoured with an annual commemoration; that the inventor of 
household suffrage should be accounted the champion of the 
Conservative cause; and the most flamboyant of personages be 
emblemised by the simple primrose? It is the most mysterious of 
cults, and perhaps serves the useful purpose of keeping one from 
taking party politics too seriously. Of course, Mr. Greenwood 
may be right, and Lord Beaconsfield be an entirely misunderstood 
genius in politics as in letters. ‘I write in irony,’ he is said to 
have sighed, ‘and they call it bombast ;’ so his politics, too, may 
have been ironical. Turning over the leaves of that remarkably 
clever day-book of Mr. Bowyer Nichols’s, which, by a quip upon 
Hesiod, he has called ‘ Words and Days, I find Primrose day 
commemorated in the most appropriately ambiguous manner. 
There is a quotation from ‘ Lothair,’ the only reference, I believe, 
to primroses in any of his works: 


‘These are for you, dear Uncle, said Clare Arundel, as she gave him a rich 
cluster of violets; ‘just now the woods are more fragrant than the gardens, and 
these are the produce’ of our morning walk. I could have brought you some 


primroses, but I do not like to mix violets with anything.’ 
‘They say primroses make a capital salad,’ said Lord St. Jerome. 


and this is followed by the very apposite lines from ‘ Peter Bell :’ 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


The story is told—I know not on what authority—that the 
Queen, when she called the primrose ‘his favourite flower,’ meant 
not Lord B.’s, but Prince Albert’s. If so, it would be but one 
absurdity the more. Has any Wordsworthian commentator 
analysed the attitude of Peter Bell in regard to primroses? If a 
primrose was a primrose to him, he must at least have taken note 
of it: primroses must have existed, so to say, in his world. For 
logicians are emphatic in asserting that no man ever yet made an 
identical proposition. To say Ais A (eg. a primrose is a prim- 
rose) means far more than it seems to mean. There must be 
more in the predicate than in the subject, or the statement would 
not be worth making. And Mr. Bell went even further than 
this; he gave evidence of a definite, though not very exact, eye 
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for colour. In short, there seems reason for regarding him as a 
misunderstood person, and in this respect also he sorts well with 
Lord Beaconsfield. Miss May Kendall, in her poem ‘ Education’s 
Martyr,’ has shown us what depths of inappreciation, far below 
Bell’s, there may be in this matter of primroses : 

Primroses by the river’s brim, 


Dicotyledons were to him, 
And they were nothing more. 


Shakspeare, who lived before estheticism, seems to have considered 
the primrose an anemic flower. See Winter's Tale, iv. 4, 125. 

20th.—I dined with , who invited me to meet a few 
literary people come from town for Easter, to see a primrose and 
hear the nightingale. There was much talk of new books. I 
happened to say about Gibbon’s style that he had a remarkable 
fondness for concluding sentences with a genitive case, when my 
vis-a-vis turned very red and addressed the company as follows : 
‘I made that remark twenty years ago, and’ (with a glare at me) 
‘I have made it in print; and’ (with a bow) ‘I am delighted to 
have my observation confirmed by so much more distinguished 
a person. I fear this was the expression of a pungent irony, as 
I am not distinguished, and the speaker did not even know my 
name. Perhaps I showed annoyance, for our host hastened to 
interpose : ‘The remark was made long ago by Rogers.’ I took 
this at the time for a gentle Virgilian dust-throwing : ‘ Hi motus 
animarum, ec.’ But on turning up the ‘Table Talk’ I find this 
passage : 

‘It is well known that Fox visited Gibbon at Lausanne; and he was much 
gratified by the visit. Gibbon, he said, talked a great deal, walking up and down 
the room, and generally ending his sentences with a genitive case ; every now and 
then, too, casting a look of complacency on his own portrait by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which hung over the chimney-piece, that wonderful portrait in which, 
while the oddness and vulgarity of the features are refined away, the likeness is 
perfectly preserved.’ (P. 77.) 

Presently the talk fell upon Shakspeare’s sonnets, and one of 
the company defended Malone’s theory that the famous line 


A man in hue, all hues in his controlling 


must refer to a person called Hughes, and could not otherwise 
be paraphrased. I ventured to suggest that the imagined diffi- 
culty came from taking ‘controlling’ as a verbal noun governed 
by in, instead of a participle agreeing with man; supply ‘hue’ 
after ‘his,’ and the sense becomes—that the young gentleman’s 
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beauty controlled the complexion of all who were in his presence, 
making them blush, turn pale, «ce. 

The discussion continued for some time, and found no end, in 
wandering mazes lost. 

21st—From the hollow imitations of the school-children on 
every side I have no doubt that the voice of the cuckoo has been 
heard in our land; and Sophia tells me she heard it yesterday. 
Riding home last night with Eugenia I had reached the top of 
Hill about seven o’clock, when from the bushes on my right came 
two or three faint notes—faint, but unmistakably the nightingale’s. 
‘ Listen, Eugenia,’ I cried, but the notes were not repeated. We 
have it on pseudo-Chaucerian authority, supported by a long 
tradition, that it is fortunate in love to hear the nightingale before 


the cuckoo. 


And as I lay this other night waking 

I thought how lovers had a tokening, 
And among them it was a common tale 
That it were good to hear the nightingale 
Rather! than the lewdé cuckoo sing. 


But if, as in this case, the lover hear the nightingale first and his 
lady the cuckoo, how then? Pseudo-Chaucer being dead, I must 
consult Professor Skeat, who is supposed to inherit something of 
his spirit. One cannot be thankful enough that the cuckoo has 
in these last days purged himself of his old Tudor associations. 
Perhaps Wordsworth attempted to carry the whitewashing a little 
far; a Berkshire, poet comes nearer the mark with the epithet 
‘ribald.’ For the cuckoo is not a nice character; he always 
reminds me of Lord Byron bearing about ostentatiously the 
pageant of his bleeding heart, filling the air with clamorous self- 
pity, and occasionally dropping an egg into someone else’s nest. 

I went into school to hear the ‘ general intelligence’ lesson. 
Our master has a great idea of culture, and gives out questions 
on Monday in each week for the children to cut their wisdom 
teeth upon; on Thursday he hears what information they have 
gathered. Some of the questions I have, on chance visits, seen 
written up on the black-board have made me smile: Who is Grant 
Allen ? who is Hall Caine? Others have made me weep: What 
is optimism ? what is pessimism? This week the questions were 
not so far-fetched. We had an explanation of Eboracum, and 
were told that the other archbishop signed his name E. Cantab. ; 
we learned that Sir Henry Irving was the greatest living actor, 

earlier. 
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and Marie Corelli the greatest living novelist ; that Lord Coleridge 
was the present Chief Justice, and Mr. a great ‘ educationist.’ 
We heard, too, about Stonehenge and the White Horse, and what 
an M.P. is, and a Bart. (we keep a Bart. a few parishes off), and 
what the vicar wears round his neck in church, and how much 
Her Majesty has a year to live on. Our schoolmaster is a perfect 
mine of information, conveyed in sesquipedalian words. Tom 
has a story that he went into school one day at the Scripture 
hour, and heard the question put, ‘ What are the divisions in the 
Litany?’ To which a baby of six gave this spirited answer: 
‘Invocations, convocations, comprecations, imprecations, and 
execrations.’ Tom would not swear to the ipsissima verba, but 
that was the general impression. 
24th.—There is an old English epigram which says— 


No wonder your troubles begin 
When blockaded without and blockheaded within. 


Poor little Greece has not been very wise, but the English who 
have tarred her on are much more to blame. The Radicals in 
Parliament are not fond of Mr. Rhodes, but they would have done 
well, if they must needs be telegraphing to Greece, to borrow a 
leaf from his book, and send, instead of the message they did send, 
his laconic ‘ Luke xiv. 31.’ 
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IN KEDAR’S TENTS: 
BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ ‘WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN HONOUR. 
‘He makes no friend who never made a foe.’ 


CoNYNGHAM remembered the name of Pleydell well enough and 
glanced sharply at Estella, recollecting that the General received 
the ‘Times’ from London. Before he had time to make an 
answer, and indeed he had none ready, the General came into the 
room. 

‘Ah!’ said Vincente in his sociable manner, ‘I see you know 
each other already—so an introduction is superfluous. And now 
we will have Sir John’s story. Be seated, my dear sir. But 
first—a little refreshment. It is a dusty day—a lemonade?’ 

Sir John declined, his manner strikingly cold and reserved 
beside the genial empressement of General Vincente. In truth, 
the two men seemed to belong to opposite poles—the one of cold 
and the other of heat. Sir John had the chill air of one who had 
mixed among his fellow men only to see their evil side; for the 
world is a cold place to those that look on it with a chilling 
glance. General Vincente, on the other hand, whose life had 
been passed in strife and warfare, seemed ready to welcome all 
comers as friends and to hold out the hand of good-fellowship to 
rich and poor alike. 

Conyngham shrugged his shoulders with a queer smile. Here 
was a quandary requiring a quicker brain than his, He did not 
even attempt to seek a solution to his difficulties, and the 
only thought in his mind was a characteristic determination to 
face them courageously. He drew forward a chair for Sir John 
Pleydell, his heart stirred with that sense of exhilaration which 
comes to some in moments of peril. 

‘I will not detain you long,’ began the new-comer, with an 
air slightly suggestive of the law court, ‘but there are certain 
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details which I am afraid I must inflict upon you, in order that 
you may fully understand my actions.’ 

The remark was addressed to General Vincente, although the 
speaker appeared to be demanding Conyngham’s attention in the 
first instance. The learned gentlemen of the Bar thus often 
address the jury through the ears of the judge. 

General Vincente had seated himself at the table and was 
drawing his scented pocket-handkerchief across his moustache 
reflectively. He was not, it was obvious, keenly interested, 
although desirous of showing every politeness to the stranger. 
In truth, such Englishmen as brought their affairs to Spain at 
this time were not as a rule highly desirable persons or a credit 
to their country. Estella was sitting near the window, rather 
behind her father, and Conyngham stood by the fire-place, facing 
them all. 

‘You perhaps know something of our English politics,’ con- 
tinued Sir John Pleydell, and, the General making a little gesture 
indicative of a limited but sufficient knowledge, went on to say— 
‘of the Chartists more particularly.’ 

The General bowed. Estella glanced at Conyngham, who was 
smiling. 

‘One cannot call them a party as I have heard them desig- 
nated in Spain,’ said Sir John parenthetically. ‘They are quite 
unworthy of so distinguished a name. These Chartists consist of 
the most ignorant people in the land—the rabble in fact, headed 
by a few scheming malcontents ; professional agitators who are 
not above picking the pockets of the poor. Many capitalists and 
landowners have suffered wrong and loss at the hands of these 
disturbers of the peace, none > he paused and gave a sharp 
sigh which seemed to catch him unawares, and almost suggested 
that the man had, after all, or had at one time possessed, a heart. 
‘None more severely than myself,’ he concluded. 

The General’s face instantly expressed the utmost concern. 

‘ My dear sir,’ he murmured. 

‘For many years,’ continued Sir John hurriedly, as if resenting 
anything like sympathy, as all good Britons do, ‘the authorities 
acted in an irresolute and foolish manner, not daring to put down 
the disturbances with a firm hand. At length, however, a riot of 
a more serious character at a town in Wales necessitated the 
interference of the military. The ringleaders were arrested, and 
for some time the authorities were in considerable doubt as to 
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what to do to them. I interested myself strongly in the matter 
—having practised the law in my younger days—and was finally 
-enabled to see my object carried out. These men were arraigned, 
not as mere brawlers and rioters, but under a charge of high 
treason—a much more serious affair for them.’ 

He broke off with a harsh laugh, which was only a matter of 
the voice, for his marble face remained unchanged and probably 
had not at any time the power of expressing mirth. 

‘The ringleaders of the Newport riots were sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, which served my purpose excellently.’ 

Sir John Pleydell spoke with that cynical frankness which 
seems often to follow upon a few years devoted to practice at the 
Common Law Bar, where men in truth spend their days in dissect- 
ing the mental diseases of their fellow creatures, and learn to 
conclude that a pure and healthy mind is possessed by none. He 
moved slightly in his chair, and seemed to indicate that he had 
made his first point. 

‘I hope,’ he said, addressing Conyngham directly, ‘that I am 
not fatiguing you ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ returned the younger Englishman coolly; ‘I am 
much interested.’ 

The General was studying the texture of his pocket-handker- 
chief. Estella’s face had grown cold and set. Her eyes from time 
to time turned towards Conyngham. Sir John Pleydell was not 
creating a good impression. 

‘I will now come to the more personal part of my story,’ went 
on that gifted speaker, ‘and proceed to explain my reason for 
inflicting it upon you.’ 

He still spoke directly to Conyngham, who bowed his head in 
silence, with the queer smile still hovering on his lips. Estella 
saw it and drew a sharp breath. In the course of her short life, 
which had almost been spent in the midst of warfare, she had 
seen men in danger more than once and perhaps recognised that 
smile. 

‘I particularly beg yeur attention,’ explained Sir John to 
Conyngham, ‘because I understand from General Vincente that 
you are in reality attached to the staff of General Espartero, and 
it is to him that I look for help.’ 

Sir John paused again. He had established another point. 
One almost expected to see him raise his hand to his shoulder to 
throw back the silken gown. 
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‘Some months ago,’ he went on, ‘these Chartists attacked my 
house in the North of England, and killed my son.’ 

There was a short silence, and the General muttered a curt 
and polite Spanish oath under his breath. But somehow the 
speaker had failed to make that point, and he hurried on. 

‘It was not, technically speaking, a murder; my boy, who had 
a fine spirit, attacked the rioters, and a clever counsel might have 
got a verdict for the scoundrel who actually struck the blow. I 
knew this and awaited events. I did not even take steps against 
the man who killed my son—an only son and child. It was not, 
from a legal point of view, worth while.’ 

He laughed his unpleasant laugh again and presently went on. 

‘Fortune, however, favoured me. The trouble grew worse and 
the Newport riots at last aroused the Government. The sentence 
upon the ringleaders gave me my opportunity. It was worth 
while to hunt down the murderer of my son when I could ensure 
him sixteen or twenty years’ penal servitude.’ 

‘Quite, said the General; ‘quite.’ And he smiled. He 
seemed to fail to realise that Sir John Pleydell was in deadly 
earnest, and really harboured the implacable spirit of revenge 
with which he cynically credited himself. 

‘I traced my man to Gibraltar, and thence he appears 
to have come north,’ continued Sir John Pleydell. ‘He has 
probably taken service under Espartero—many of our English 
outlaws wear the Spanish Queen’s uniform. He is, of course, 
bearing an assumed name; but surely it would be possible to 
trace him ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered Conyngham, ‘I think you will be able to 
find him.’ 

Sir John’s eyes had for a moment a gleam of life in them. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘I am glad to hear you say that. For that is 
my object in coming to this country; and although I have during 
the course of my life had many objects of ambition or desire, 
none of them has so entirely absorbed my attention as this one. 
Half a dozen men have gone to penal servitude in order that I 
might succeed in my purpose.’ 

There was a cold deliberation in this statement which was 
more cruel than cynicism, for it was sincere. Conyngham looked 
at Estella. Her face had lost all colour, her eyes were burning— 
not with the dull light of fear, for the blood that ran in her veins 
had no taint of that in it—but with anger. She knew who it 
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was that Sir John Pleydell sought. She looked at Conyngham, 
and his smile of cool intrepidity made her heart leap within her 
breast. This lover of hers was at all events a brave man—and 
that which through all the ages reaches the human heart most 
surely is courage. The coward has no friends. 

Sir John Pleydell had paused, and was seeking something in 
his pocket. General Vincente preserved his attitude of slightly 
bored attention. 

‘I have here,’ went on the baronet, ‘a list of the English 
officers serving in the army of General Espartero at the time of 
my quitting England. Perhaps you will, at your leisure, be kind 
enough to cast your eye over it, and make a note of such men as 
are personally unknown to you, and may therefore be bearing 
assumed names,’ 

Conyngham took the paper, and, holding it in his hand, 
spoke without moving from the mantelpiece against which he 
leant. 

‘You have not yet made quite clear your object in coming to 
Spain,’ he said. ‘There exists between Spain and England no 
extradition treaty; and even if such were to come in force I 
believe that persons guilty oi political offences would be exempt 
from its action. You propose to arraign this man for high 
treason—a political offence according to the law of many 
countries.’ 

‘You speak like a lawyer,’ said Sir John, with a laugh. 

‘You have just informed us,’ retorted Conyngham, ‘that all 
the English in the Spanish service are miscreants. None know 
the law so intimately as those who have broken it.’ 

‘Ah!’ laughed Sir John again, with a face of stone. ‘There 
are exceptions to all rules—and you, young sir, are an exception 
to that which I laid down as regards our countrymen in Spain, 
unless my experience of faces and knowledge of men play me 
very false. But your contention is a just one. I am not in a 
position to seek the aid of the Spanish authorities in this matter. 
I am fully aware of the fact. You surely did not expect me to 
come to Spain with such a weak case as that ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Conyngham slowly, ‘I did not.’ 

Sir John Pleydell raised his eyes and looked at his fellow 
countryman with a dawning interest. The General also looked 
up, from one face to the other. The atmosphere of the room 
seemed to have undergone a sudden change, and to be dominated 
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by the personality of these two Englishmen. The one will, 
strong on the surface, accustomed to assert itself and dominate, 
seemed suddenly to have found itself faced by another as strong 
and yet hidden behind an easy smile and indolent manner. 

‘ You are quite right,’ he went on in his cold voice, ‘ I have a 
better case than that, and one eminently suited to a country such 
as Spain, where a long war has reduced law and order to a some- 
what low ebb. I at first thought of coming here to await my 
chance of shooting this man—his name, by the way, is 
Frederick Conyngham ; but circumstances placed a better ven- 
geance within my grasp—one that will last longer.’ 

He paused for a moment to reflect upon this long-drawn-out 
expiation. 

‘I propose to get my man home to England, and let him 
there stand his trial. The idea is not my own; it has, in fact, 
been carried out successfully before now. Once in England I 
shall make it my business to see that he gets twenty years’ penal 
servitude,’ 

‘And how do you propose to get him to England ?’ asked 
Conyngham. 

‘Oh! that is simple enough. Only a matter of paying a 
couple of such scoundrels as I understand abound in Spain at 
this momeat—a little bribing of officials, a heavy fee to some 
English ship-captain. I propose, in short, to kidnap Frederick 
Conyngham, But I do not ask you to help me in that. I only 
ask you to put me on his track—to help me to find him, in fact. 
Will you do it ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Conyngham, coming forward with a card in 
his hand. ‘ You could not have come to a better man.’ 

Sir John Pleydell read the card, and had himself in such 
control that his face hardly changed. His teeth closed over his 
lower lip for a second; then he rose. The perspiration stceod out 
on his face—the grey of his eyes seemed to have faded to the 
colour of ashes. He looked hard at Conyngham, and then, 
taking up his hat, went to the door with curious, uneven steps. 
On the threshold he turned. 

‘Your insolence,’ he said breathlessly, ‘is only exceeded by 
your—daring.’ 

As the door closed behind him there came, from that part of 
the room where General Vincente sat, a muffled click of steel, as if 
a sword half out of its scabbard had been sent softly home again. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
IN MADRID. 
‘Le plus grand art d’un habile homme est celui de savoir cacher son habileté.’ 


‘ Wuo travels slowly may arrive too late,’ said the Padre Concha, 
with a pessimistic shake of the head, as the carrier’s cart in 
which he had come from Toledo drew up in the Plazuela de la 
Cebada at Madrid. The careful penury of many years had not, 
indeed, enabled the old priest to travel by the quick diligences, 
which had often passed him on the road with a cloud of dust and 
the rattle of six horses. The great journey had been accomplished 
in the humbler vehicles plying from town to town, that ran as 
often as not by night in order to save the horses. 

The priest, like his fellow-travellers, was white with dust. Dust 
covered his cloak so that its original hue of rusty black was quite 
lost. Dust coated his face and nestled in the deep wrinkles of 
it. His eyebrows were lost to sight, and his lashes were like 
those of a miller. 

As he stood in the street the dust arose in whirling columns 
and enveloped all who were abroad ; for a gale was howling across 
the tableland, which the Moors of old had named ‘ Majerit’—a 
draught of wind. ‘The conductor, who, like a good and jovial 
conductor, had never refused an offer of refreshment on the road, 
was now muddled with drink and the heat of the sun. He was, 
in fact, engaged in a warm controversy with a passenger. So the 
Padre found his own humble portmanteau, a thing of cardboard 
and canvas, and trudged up the Calle de Toledo, bearing the 
bag in one hand and his cloak in the other—a lean figure in the 
sunlight. 

Father Concha had been in Madrid before, though he rarely 
boasted of it, or, indeed, of any of his travels, 

‘ The wise man does not hang his knowledge on a hook,’ he 
was in the habit of saying. 

That this knowledge was of that useful description which is 
usually designated as knowing one’s way about, soon became 
apparent; for the dusty traveller passed with unerring steps 
through the narrower streets that lie between the Calle de Toledo 
and the street of Segovia. Here dwell the humbler citizens of 
Madrid, persons engaged in the small commerce of the market- 
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place, for in the Plazuela de la Cebada a hundred yards away is 
held the corn-market, which, indeed, renders the dust in this 
quarter particularly trying to the eyes. Once or twice the priest 
was forced to stop at the corner of two streets and there do battle 
with the wind. 

‘ But it is a hurricane,’ he muttered ; ‘a hurricane.’ 

With one hand he held his hat, with the other clung to his 
cloak and portmanteau. 

‘But it will blow the dust from my poor old capa,’ he added, 
giving the cloak an additional shake. 

He presently found himself in a street which, if narrower than 
its neighbours, smelt less pestiferous. The open drain that ran 
down the middle of it pursued its varied course with a quite 
respectable speed. In the middle of the street Father Concha 
paused and looked up, nodding as if to an old friend at the sight 
of ‘a dingy piece of palm bounid to the ironwork of a balcony on 
the second floor. 

‘The time to wash off the dust,’ he muttered as he climbed 
the narrow stairs, ‘and then to work.’ 

An hour later he was afoot again in a quarter of the city 
which was less known to him—namely, in the Calle Preciados, 
where he sought a venta more or less suspected by the police. 
The wind had risen, and was now blowing with the force of a 
hurricane. It came from the north-west with a chill whistle 
which bespoke its birthplace among the peaks of the Gaudarramas. 
The streets were deserted; the oil lamps swung on their chains 
at the street corners, casting weird shadows that swept over the 
face of the houses with uncanny irregularity. It was an evening 
for evil deeds, except that when Nature is in an ill-humour human 
nature is mostly cowed, and those who have bad consciences 
cannot rid their minds of thoughts of the hereafter. 

The priest found the house he sought, despite the darkness 
of the street and the absence of any from whom to elicit in- 
formation. The venta was on the ground-floor, and above it 
towered story after story, built with the quaint fantasy of the 
middle ages, and surmounted by a deep, overhanging gabled roof. 
The house seemed to have two staircases of stone and two doors— 
one on each side of the venta. There is a Spanish proverb which 
says that the rat which has only one hole is soon caught. 
Perhaps the architect remembered this, and had built his house to 
suit his tenants. It was on the fifth floor of this tenement that 
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Father Concha, instructed by Heaven knows what priestly source 
of information, looked to meet with Sebastian, the whilom body- 
servant of the late Colonel Monreal of Xeres. 

It was known among a certain section of the Royalists that 
this man had papers and perchance some information of value to 
dispose of, and more than one respectable, black-clad elbow had 
brushed the greasy walls of this staircase. Sebastian, it was said, 
passed his time in drinking and smoking. The boasted gaieties 
of Madrid had, it would appear, diminished to this sordid level of 
dissipation. 

The man was, indeed, thus occupied when the old priest 
opened the door of his room. 

‘Yes,’ he answered in a thick voice, ‘I am Sebastian of Xeres, 
and no other; the man who knows more of the Carlist plots than 
any other in Madrid.’ 

‘Can you read ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then you know nothing,’ said the Padre. ‘ You have, how- 
ever, a letter in a pink envelope which a friend of mine desires to 
possess. It is a letter of no importance, of no political value—a 
love-letter in fact.’ 

‘Ah, yes! Ah, yes! That may be, reverendo. But there 
are others who want it—your love letter.’ 

‘I offer you, on the part of my friend, a hundred pesetas for 
this letter.’ 

The priest’s wrinkled face wore a grim smile. It was so little— 
a hundred pesetas, the price of a dinner for two persons at one of 
the great restaurants on the Puerta del Sol. But to Father 
Concha the sum represented five hundred cups of black coffee 
denied to himselfin the evening at the café—five hundred packets 
of cigarettes, so-called of Havana, unsmoked—two new cassocks 
in the course of twenty years—a hundred little gastronomic 
delights sternly resisted season after season. 

‘Not enough, your hundred pesetas, reverendo, not enough,’ 
laughed the man. And Concha, who could drive as keen a 
bargain as any market-woman of Ronda, knew by the manner of 
saying it that Sebastian only spoke the truth when he said that 
he had other offers. 

‘See, reverendo,’ the man went on, leaning across the table 
and banging a dirty fist upon it, ‘come to-night at ten o'clock. 
There are others coming at the same hour to buy my letter in 
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the pink envelope. We will have an auction, a little auction, 
and the letter goes to the highest bidder. But what does your 
reverence want with a love-letter, eh ?’ 

‘I will come,’ said the Padre, and, turning, he went home to 
count his money once more. 

There are many living still who remember the gréat gale of 
wind which was now raging, and through which Father Concha 
struggled back to the Calle Preciados as the city clocks struck ten. 
Old men and women still tell how the theatres were deserted that 
night and the great cafés wrapt in darkness. For none dare 
venture abroad amid such whirl and confusion. Concha, how- 
ever, with that lean strength that comes from a life of abstemious- 
ness and low-living, crept along in the shadow of the houses and 
reached his destination unhurt. ‘The tall house in the alley 
leading from the Calle Preciados to the Plazuela Santa Maria was 
dark, as indeed were most of the streets of Madrid this night. 
A small moon struggled, however, through the riven clouds at 
times, and cast streaks of light down the narrow streets. Concha 
caught sight of the form of a man in the alley before him. The 
priest carried no weapon, but he did not pause, At this moment 
a gleam of light aided him. 

‘Sefior Conyngham !’ he said. ‘ What brings you here ?’ 

And the Englishman turned sharply on his heel. 

‘Is that you—Father Concha, of Ronda ?’ he asked, 

‘No other, my son.’ 

Standing in the doorway Conyngham held out his band with 
that air of good-fellowship which he had not yet lost amid the 
more formal Spaniards. 

‘Hardly the night for respectable elderly gentlemen of your 
cloth to be in the streets,’ he said; whereat Concha, who had a 
keen appreciation of such smail pleasantries, laughed grimly. 

‘And I have not even the excuse of my cloth. I am abroad 
on worldly business, and not even my own. I will be honest with 
you, Seiior Conyngham. I am here to buy that malediction of 
a letter in a pink envelope. You remember—in the garden at 
Ronda, eh ?’ 

‘Yes, I remember; and why do you want that letter ?’ 

‘For the sake of Julia Barenna.’ 

‘Ah! I want it for the sake of Estella Vincente.’ 

Concha laughed shortly. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘It is only up to the age of twenty-five that 
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men imagine themselves to be the rulers of the world. But we 
need not bid against each other, my son. Perhaps a sight of the 
letter before I destroy it would satisfy the Sefiorita.’ 

‘No, we need not bid against each other,’ began Conyngham ; 
but the priest dragged him back into the doorway with a quick 
whisper of ‘ Silence!’ 

Someone was coming down the other stairway of the tall 
house, with slow and cautious steps. Conyngham and his com- 
panion drew back to the foot of the stairs and waited. It became 
evident that he who descended the steps did so without a light. 
At the door he seemed to stop, probably making sure that 
the narrow alley was deserted. A moment later he hurried past 
the door where the two men stood. The moon was almost clear, 
and by its light both the watchers recognised Larralde in a flash 
of thought. The next instant Esteban Larralde was running for 
his life with Frederick Conyngham on his heels. 

The lamp at the corner of the Calle Preciados had been 
shattered against the wall by a gust of wind, and both men 
clattered through a slough of broken glass. Down the whole 
length of the Preciados but one lamp was left alight, and the 
narrow street was littered with tiles and fallen bricks, for many 
chimneys had been blown down, and more than one shutter lay 
in the roadway, torn from its hinges by the hurricane. It was 
at the risk of life that any ventured abroad at this hour and 
amid the whirl of falling masonry. Larralde and Conyngham 
had the Calle Preciados to themselves—and Larralde cursed his 
spurs, which rang out at each footfall, and betrayed his where- 
abouts. 

A dozen times the Spaniard fell, but before his pursuer 
could reach him, the same obstacle threw Conyngham to the 
ground. A dozen times some falling object crashed to earth on 
the Spaniard’s heels, and the Englishman leapt aside to escape 
the rebound. Larralde was fleet of foot despite his meagre limbs, 
and leapt over such obstacles as he could perceive, with the 
agility of a monkey. He darted into the lighted doorway—the 
entrance to the palatial mansion of an upstart politician. The 
large doors were thrown open, and the hall-porter stood in full 
livery awaiting the master’s carriage. Larralde was already in 
the patio, and Conyngham ran through the marble-paved 
entrance hall, before the porter realised what was taking place. 
There was no second exit as the fugitive had hoped—so it was 
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round the patio and out again into the dark street, leaving the 
hall porter dumfoundered. 

Larralde turned sharply to the right as soon as he gained the 
Calle Preciados. It was a mere alley running the whole way 
round a church—and here again was solitude, but not silence, 
for the wind roared among the chimneys overhead as it roars 
through a ship’s rigging at sea. The Calle Preciados again! 
and a momentry confusion among the tables of a café that stood 
upon the pavement, amid upturned chairs and a fallen, flapping 
awning. The pace was less killing now, but Larralde still held 
his own—one hand clutched over the precious letter regained 
at last—and Conyngham was conscious of a sharp pain where the 
Spaniard’s knife had touched his lung. 

Larralde ran mechanically with open mouth and staring eyes, 
He never doubted that death was at his heels, should he fail to 
distance the pursuer. For he had recognised Conyngham in the 
patio of the great house, and as he ran the vague wonder filled 
his mind whether the Englishman carried a knife. What manner 
of death would it be if that long arm reached him? Esteban 
Larralde was afraid. His own life—Julia’s life—the lives of a 
whole Carlist section were at stake. The history of Spain, 
perhaps of Europe, depended on the swiftness of his foot. 

The little crescent moon was shining clearly now between the 
long-drawn rifts of the rushing clouds. Larralde turned to the 
right again, up a narrow street which seemed to promise a friendly 
darkness. The ascent was steep, and the Spaniard gasped for 
breath as he ran—his legs were becoming numb. He had never 
been in this street before, and knew not whither it led. But it 
was at all events dark and deserted. Suddenly he fell upon a 
heap of bricks and rubbish, a whole stack of chimneys. He could 
smell the soot. Conyngham was upon him, touched him, but 
failed to get a grip. Larralde was afoot in an instant, and fell 
heavily down the far side of the barricade. He gained a few yards 
again, and, before Conyngham’s eyes, was suddenly swallowed up 
in a black mass of falling masonry. It was mvre than a chimney 
this time ; nothing less than a whole house carried bodily to the 
ground by the fall of the steeple of the church of Sta. Maria del 
Monte. Conyngham stopped dead, and threw his arms over his 
head. The crash was terrific, deafening—and for a few moments 
the Englishman was stunned. He opened his eyes and closed 
them again, for the dust and powdered mortar whirled round him 
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like smoke. Almost blinded, he crept back by the way he 
had come, and the street was already full of people. In the 
Calle Preciados he sat down on a door-step, and there waited 
until he had gained mastery over his limbs which shook still. 
Presently he made his way back to the house where he had left 
Concha. 

The man Sebastian had, a week earlier, seen and recognised 
Conyngham as the bearer of the letter addressed to Colonel 
Monreal, and left at that officer’s lodging in Xeres at the moment 
of his death in the streets. Sebastian approached Conyngham, 
and informed him that he had in his possession sundry papers 
belonging to the late Colonel Monreal, which might be of value 
to a Royalist. This was, therefore, not the first time that 
Conyngham had climbed the narrow stairs of the tall house with 
two doors. 

He found Concha busying himself by the bedside, where 
Sebastian lay in the unconsciousness of deep drink. 

‘He has probably been drugged,’ said the priest. ‘Or, he 
may be dying. What is more important to us is, that the letter 
is not here. I have searched. Larralde escaped you?’ 

‘Yes; and of course has the letter,’ 

‘ Of course, amigo.’ 

The priest looked at the prostrate man with a face of pro- 
found contempt, and, shrugging his shoulders, went towards the 
door. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘I must return to Toledo and Julia. It is 
thither that this Larralde always returns, and she, poor woman, 
believes in him, Ah, my friend ’—he paused and shook his long 
finger at Conyngham. ‘When a woman believes in a man she 
makes him or mars him; there is no medium.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN TOLEDO. 


‘Meddle not with many matters; for if thou meddle much thou skalt not be 
innocent.’ 


THE Café of the Ambassadeurs in the Calle de la Montera was at 
this time the fashionable resort of visitors to the city of Madrid. 
Its tone was neither political nor urban, but savoured rather of 
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the cosmopolitan. The waiters at the first-class hotels recom- 
mended the Café of the Ambassadeurs, and stepped round to 
the manager’s office at the time of the new year to mention 
the fact. 

Sir John Pleydell had been rather nonplussed by his encounter 
with Conyngham, and, being a man of the world as well as a 
lawyer, sat down, as it were, to think. He had come to Spain in 
the first heat of a great revenge, and such men as he take, like 
the greater volcanoes, a long time to cool down. He had been 
prepossessed in the favour of the man who subsequently owned to 
being Frederick Conyngham. And the very manner in which 
this admission was made redounded-in some degree to the honour 
of the young Englishman. Here, at least, was one who had no 
fear, and fearlessness appeals to the heart of every Briton from the 
peer to the navvy. 

Sir John took a certain cold interest in his surroundings, and 
in due course was recommended to spend an evening at the Café 
des Ambassadeurs, as it styled itself, for the habit of preferring 
French to Spanish designations for places cf refreshment had come 
in since the great revolution. Sir John went, therefore, to the 
café, and with characteristic scorn of elemental disturbance chose 
to resort thither on the evening of the great gale. The few other 
occupants of the gorgeous room eyed his half-bottle of claret with 
a grave and decorous wonder, but made no attempt to converse 
with this chill-looking Englishman. At length, about ten o’clock 
or a few minutes later, entered one who bowed to Sir John with 
an air full of affable promise. This was Larralde, who called a 
waiter and bade him fetch a coat-brush. 

‘Would you believe it, sir?’ he said, addressing Sir John in 
broken English, ‘ but I have just escaped a terrible death.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, spread out his hands, and laughed 
good-humouredly, after the manner of one who has no foes. 

‘ The fall of a chimney—so—within a metre of my shoulder.’ 
He threw back his cloak with a graceful swing of the arm and 
handed it to the waiter. Then he drew forward a chair to the 
table occupied by Sir John, who sipped his claret and bowed 
coldly. 

‘You must not think that Madrid is always like this,’ said 
Larralde. ‘But perhaps you know the city-——’ 

‘No—this is my first visit.’ 

Larralde turned aside to give his order to the waiter. His 
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movements were always picturesque, and in the presence of 
Englishmen he had a habit of accentuating those characteristics 
of speech and manner which are held by our countrymen to be 
native*to the Peninsula. There is nothing so disarming as con- 
ventionality—and nothing less suspicious. Larralde seemed ever 
to be a typical Spaniard—indolently polite, gravely indifferent—a 
cigarette-smoking nonentity. 

They talked of topics of the day, and chiefly of that great 
event, the hurricane, which was still raging. Larralde, whose habit 
it was to turn his neighbour to account—a seed of greatness this !— 
had almost concluded that the Englishman was useless when the 
conversation turned, as it wa¢ almost bound to turn between these 
two, upon Conyngham. 

‘There are but few of your countrymen in Madrid at the 
moment,’ Larralde had said. 

‘I know but one,’ was the guarded reply. 

‘And I also,’ said Larralde, flicking the ash from his cigarette. 
‘ A young fellow who has made himself somewhat notorious in the 
Royalist cause—a cause in which I admit I have no sympathy, 
His name is Conyngham.’ 

Then a silence fell upon the two men, and over raised glasses 
they glanced surreptitiously at each other. 

‘I know him,’ said Sir John at length, and the tone of his 
voice made Larralde glance up with a sudden gleam in his eyes. 
There thus sprang into existence between them the closest of all 
bonds—a common foe. 

‘The man has done me more than one ill-turn,’ said Larralde 
after a pause, and he drummed on the table with his cigarette- 
stained fingers. 

Sir John, looking at him, coldly gauged the Spaniard with the 
deadly skill of his calling. He noted that Larralde was poor and 
ambitious—qualities that often raise the devil in a human heart 
when fortune brings them there together. He was not deceived 
by the picturesque manner of Julia’s lover, but knew exactly how 

much was assumed of that air of simple vanity to which Larralde 
usually treated strangers. He probably gauged at one glance the 
depth of the man’s power for good or ill, his sincerity, his possible 
usefulness. In the hands of Sir John Pleydell, Larralde was the 
merest tool. 
They sat until long after midnight, and before they parted 
Sir John Pleydell handed to his companion a roll of notes, which 
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he counted carefully and Larralde accepted with a grand air of 
condescension and indifference. 

‘You know my address,’ said Sir John, with a slight sugges- 
tion of masterfulness which had not been noticeable before the 
money changed hands. ‘I shall remain at the same hotel.’ 

Larralde nodded his head. 

‘I shall remember it,’ he said. ‘ And now I go to take a few 
hours’ rest. I have had a hard day, and am as tired as a shep- 
herd’s dog.’ 

‘ And indeed the day had been busy enough. Seiior Larralde 
hummed an air between his teeth as he struggled against the fierce 
wind, 

Before dawn the gale subsided, and daylight broke with a clear, 
calm freshness over the city, where sleep had been almost unknown 
during the night. The sun had not yet risen when Larralde 
took the road on his poor, thin black horse. He rode through the 
streets, still littered with the débiis of fallen chimneys, slates, and 
shutters, with his head up and his mind so full of the great 
schemes which gave him no rest, that he never saw Concepgion 
Vara going to market with a basket on his arm and a cigarette, 
unlighted, between his lips. Concepgion turned and watched the 
horseman, shrugged his shoulders, and quietly followed until the 
streets were left behind and there could no longer be any doubt 
that Larralde was bound for Toledo. 

Thither, indeed, he journeyed throughout the day with a 
leisureliness begotten of the desire to enter the ancient city after 
nightfall only. Toledo was at this time the smouldering hot-bed 
of those political intrigues which some years later burst into flame, 
and resulted finally in the expulsion of the Bourbons from the 
throne of Spain. Larralde was sufficiently dangerous to require 
watching, and like many of his kind considered himself of a greater 
importance than his enemies were pleased to attach to him. The 
city of Toledo is, as many know, almost surrounded by the rapid 
Tagus, and entrance to its narrow confine is only to be gained by 
two gates. To pass either of these barriers in open day would be 
to court a publicity singularly undesirable at this time, for Esteban 
Larralde was slipping down the social slope, which gradual progress 
is the hardest to arrest. If one is mounting there are plenty to 
help him—those from above seeking to make unto themselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; those from below 
hoping to tread in the footsteps he may leave. Each step, how- 
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ever, of the upward progress has to be gained at the expense of 
another. But on the descent there are none to stay and many to 
push behind, while those in front make room readily enough. 
Larralde had for the first time accepted a direct monetary reward 
for his services. That this had been offered and accepted in a 
polite Spanish manner as an advance of expenses to be incurred 
was, of course, only natural under the circumstances, but the fact 
remained that Esteban Larralde was no longer a picturesque con- 
spirator, serving a failing cause with that devotion which can only 
be repaid later by high honours, and a post carrying with it 
emoluments of proportionate value. He had, in fact, been paid 
in advance, which is the surest sign of distrust upon one side or 
the other. 

The Barennas had been established at their house in Toledo 
some weeks, and, for Julia, life had been dull enough. She had 
hastened northward knowing well that her lover’s intrigues must 
necessarily bring him to the neighbourhood of the capital— 
perhaps to Toledo itself. Larralde had, however, hitherto failed 
to come near her, and the news of the day reported an increasing 
depression in the ranks of the Carlists. Indeed, that cause seemed 
now at such a low ebb that the franker mercenaries were daily 
drifting away to more promising scenes of warfare, while some 
cynically accepted commissions in the army of Espartero. 

‘I always said that Don Carlos would fail if he employed such 
men—as—well, as he does,’ Madame Barenna took more than one 
opportunity of observing at this time, and her emphatic fan rapped 
the personal application home. 

She had just made this remark for perhaps the sixth time one 


. evening when the door of the patio where she and Julia sat was 


thrown open, and Larralde—the person indirectly referred to— 
came towards the ladies. He was not afraid of Madame Barenna, 
and his tired face lightened visibly at the sight of Julia. Concha 
was right. According to his lights Larralde loved Julia. She, 
who knew every expression, noted the look in his face, and her 
heart leapt within her breast. She had long secretly rejoiced 
over the failure of the Carlist cause. Such, messieurs, is the 
ambition of a woman for the man she really loves. 

Sefiora Barenna rose and held out her hand with a beaming 
smile. She was rather bored that evening, and it was pleasant to 
imagine herself in the midst of great political intrigues. 

‘ We were wondering if you would come,’ she said. 
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‘I am here—there—everywhere—but I always come back to 
the Casa Barenna,’ he said gallantly. 

‘You look tired,’ said Julia quietly. ‘Where are you from ? 

‘At the moment I am from Madrid. The city has been 
wrecked by a tornado—I myself almost perished.’ 

He paused, shrugged his shoulders. 

‘What will you?’ he added carelessly. ‘What is life—a 
single life—in Spain to-day ?’ 

Julia winced. It is marvellous how an intelligent woman 
may blind herself into absolute belief in one man. Sejiora Barenna 
shuddered. 

‘Blessed Heaven !’ she whispered. ‘Why does not someone 
do something ?’ 

‘One does one’s best,’ answered Larralde, with bis hand at his 
moustache, 

‘But yes!’ said Madame eagerly. She had a shrewd common 
sense, as many apparently foolish women have, and probably put 
the right value on Sefior Larralde’s endeavours. Father Concha 
and the General were, however, far away, and all women are time- 
servers, 

Larralde spoke of general news, and when he at length pro- 
posed to Julia that they should take a ‘paseo’ in the garden the 
elder lady made no objection. For some moments Julia was quite 
happy. She had schooled herself into a sort of contentment in 
the hope that her turn would come when ambition failed. Perhaps 
this moment had arrived. At all events, Larralde acquitted him- 
self well, and seemed sincere enough in his joy at seeing her again, 

‘Do you love me ?’ he asked suddenly. 

Julia gave a little laugh. Heaven has been opened by such a 
laugh ere now, and men have seen for a moment the brightness 
of it. 

‘Enough to leave Spain for ever and live in another country?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Enough to risk something now for my sake?’ 

‘Enough to risk everything,’ she answered. 

‘I have tried to gain a great position for you,’ went on Larralde, 
‘and fortune has been against me. JI have failed. The Carlist 
cause is dead, Julia. Our chief has failed us—that is the truth 
of it. We set him up as a king, but unless we hold him upright 
he falls. He isa man of straw. We are making one last effort, 
as you know, but it is a dangerous one, and we have had misfor- 
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tunes. This pestilential Englishman! No one may say how much 
he knows. He has had the letter too long in his possession for 
our safety. But I have outwitted him this time.’ 

Larralde paused, and drew from his pocket the letter in the 
pink envelope—somewhat soiled by its passage through the hands 
of Colonel Monreal’s servant. 

‘It requires two more signatures and will then be complete,’ 
said the upholder of Don Carlos. ‘We shall then make our 
“coup,” but we cannot move while Conyngham remains in Spain. 
It would never do for me to—well, to get shot at this moment.’ 

Julia breathed hard. 

‘And that is what Mr. Conyngham is endeavouring to bring 
about. In the first place he wants this letter to show to Estella 
Vincente—some foolish romance. In the second place he hates 
me, and seeks promotion in the Royalist ranks. These English- 
men are unscrupulous, He tried to take my life—only last night. 
I bear him no ill-feeling. A la guerre comme a la guerre. My 
only intention is to get him quietly out of Spain. It can be 
managed easily enough. Will you help me—to save my own 
life ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Julia, 

‘I want you to write a letter to Conyngham saying that you 
are tired of political intrigue.’ 

‘Heaven knows that would be true enough,’ put in Julia. 

‘And that you will give him the letter he desires on the 
condition that he promises to show it to no one but Estella 
Vincente and return it to you. That you will also swear that it 
is the identical letter that he handed to you in the General’s 
garden at Ronda. IfConyngham agrees he must meet you at the 
back of the Church of Santo Tome in the Calle Pedro Martir here, 
in Toledo, next Monday evening at seven o’clock. Will you write 
this letter, Julia?’ 

‘And Estella Vincente ?’ inquired Julia. 

‘She will forget him in a week,’ laughed Larralde, 


(To be continued.) 
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correct and lucid. —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & co, ‘16 Waterloo Place, &,W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


THIRD EDITION, now ready at all Libraries. 


THE MASSARENES. By 0UDA. 


Crown 8vo. 580 pages. 6s. 
‘Extremely interesting. . . . A brilliant picture of a contemporary mania.’—DaILy TELEGRAPH, 
‘Brilliant, if daring.’—Scorsman. 
best the author has ever written.’—-Na TIONAL OBSERVER. 
*Olever. . . . The irreclaimable “‘Oocky ” is an excellent creation.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
‘Thoroughly interesting, and touches of real pathos mingle with its vigorous satire and = situations.’ 
Lascow HERALD. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE TRACK OF MIDNIGHT. By G. Firms Scorr. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


THE MISTRESS OF THE RANCH: a Novel. By 


FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK, Author of ‘On Cloud Mountain.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
FIRST ISSUE AT Qs. 6d. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. BLACK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Forming the New Volume in the New Uniform and Complete Edition of Mr. BLACK’S NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND THE LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE SEA POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Captain A, T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘The Influence of Sea Power upon History’ &c. 
Two vols. demy 8vo. Illustrated with many Finny > ge Portraits and other Illustrations, cloth extra, 
g net, 
“Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval classics. ... By far the best “ Life of Nelson” that 
has ever been written.’—Times. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. Royal 8vo 700 pp. 24s. net. 


THE ROYAL NAW Y 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 

By WM. LAIRD CLOWES, assisted by Sir CLEMENTS MarKHAM, K.O.B, P.R.G.S.; Captain A. T. MAHAN, 
U.S.N.; Mr. H. W. Witson, Author of ‘ Ironclads in Action’; Mr. THEODORE RoosEVELT; Mr. E. Frazer, and 
many other competent writers. 
®,* Each volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for Sets or for 

separate Volumes. In 5 handsome royal 8vo. vels. 258. each net. ‘ : 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 1827-1892: the Experiences of 


Sixty-five Years, from the Accession ot H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord High Admiral to the end of 
the ett Administration of Lord George Hemilton. By the late Sir JoHN HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the 
Lords and Ohief Olerk to the Admiralty. Edited by Lady Brices. Illustrated with 10 Photogravure 
Portraite, Demy 8vo. cloth, One Guinea. [Early in June. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. H. M. STANLEY’S CREAT WORK. 
Carefully Revised throughout by the Author, with a New Preface, and somewhat Abridged by the omission of 
matter no longer of interest. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, The Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of 
Emin Pasba, Governor of Equatoria. By H. M. Sranuey, M.P., D.C.L. &c. Orown 8vo. with Map and | 
all the Original Illustrations, cloth, 5s. : 


JOURNEYS AMONG THE GENTLE JAPS IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1895. By the Rev. J. Lu. THomas, M.A., F.R.G.S. With a Special Chapter on the 
Religions of Japan, a Map, and Portrait. Orown 8vo. cloth. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN CANADA, THE UNITED 


STATES AND MEXICO. By Lady Howarp or GLossop. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


PEN AND PENCIL IN PARLIAMENT. By Harry Furniss. 


Profusely Illustrated by the Author. Crown 4to. cloth, 5s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lirrsp, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. ‘ 
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FIVE RECENT 6s. NOVELS. 


CAPTAIN CASTLE: 


A Tale of the China Seas. By CARLTON Dawnz, Author of ‘Yellow and White,’ 
‘Mount Desolation,’ *‘ Kakemonos,’ &c. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Full of vivid colouring, exciting incidents, and spirited narration. . . . As inspiriting a bit of reading as 
anyone could desire to hold in his hands.’—SPEAKER, 
‘Crammed with vivid incident graphically portrayed. —Punc#. 
‘Very interesting. . . . All who care for stories of the sea will appreciate and enjoy “ ee” Castle,””’ * 
Mati, 
* Racy, picturesque, and sensational, and its descriptions of character rest on an unmistakable basis of 
shrewd observation.’ —LEEDS MERCURY. 
‘Full of life and animation that keeps up the fascination of the romance to the end. The novel shows 
genuine ability, is not without humour combined with a good literary style, and, in short, is a valuable addition 
to the list of books that are classed as good reading.’ —PuBLIC OPINION. 
‘One cannot tire of the tale because something is happening all the time.... A really good story.’ 
NATION AL ORSERVER AND BRITISH REVIEW. 


THE YOUNG CLANROY: 


A Romance of the 45. By the Rev. Cosmo GorRDON LANG. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Told with a breezy and health: iy vigour, as well as with simplicity.’ —OBSERVER, 

‘A pleasant story, simply told.’—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. ‘A stirring romance.’—PUNCcH, 

‘A story that wins eager interest, even from a veteran critic.’,—GUARDIAN. 

‘ There is much spirited adventure in Mr. Lang's tale.—GLAsGow HERALD. 

‘A simple but very readable story of love and adventure.’—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

‘It is a delightful book, and either for boys or grown-ups it will have many charms... . bees deserves a wide 
circle of readers and lasting popularity. —VaANITY Farr. 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 


By Percy FENDALL and Fox RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Considerably above the average. . . . Well written, with originally conceived and strongly individualised 
. The authors show considerable power.’—CouRT JOURNAL. 
‘A well-told tale.’—ScoTsMAN. 
‘A very pleasing example of what may be effected by a sympathetic partnership in fiction. Mr. Percy 
Fendall and Mr, Fox Russell have combined so fully that we to predict for them applause neither 
uiggardly in quality nor unsatisfying in quantity.’ —LITERARY WORLD. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 


By A. E. HouGHTON. ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘It isa welcome relief when the flood of current fiction brings to the reviewer’s door such a story as 
Gilbert Murray.” ’—SPEAKER. 
‘Eminently readable and eminenti: wholesome.’—ACADFMY, 
‘Well written, readable, and healthy in tone.’—BRITISH WEEKLY. 
‘A story of distinct promise. , . . Mr. Houghton writes well, and there are some good things in the book.’ 
DAILy CHRONICLE, 


‘The story is gracefully written, and never fails to prove interesting.’ —ScOTSMAN. 

‘Gilbert Murray is a true hero of romance of the old type” ~GLAasGow HERALD. 

* Above the average. . . . The characters of some newly rich and important persons trying to be grand are 
drawn with a pen that is at once facile and powerful.’—VANITY Farr, 


UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES 


By ARCHIE ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* It is refreshing to come across an intelligent novel which can be pleasurably read by young and old. This 
is a well-told story of to-day, written in good English. —ATHEN ZUM. 
‘There is nothing out of date about Mr. Armstrong’s method or incidents. His plot moves easily and 
7 and his dialogues are natural and brightly written. In short, this is a very readable story.—ACADEMY. 
A capital remance, exciting, lively, and sensational to exactly the right degree.’—BLACK AND WHITE. 
ax ‘ Capital light reading —all the characters are naturally and brightly depicted.’—St. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 
“Admirably written. The style is good, the narrative clear, straightforward, and sufficiently dramatic.’ 


‘The story is interesting and the leading characters are well drawn.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. ScoTSsMAN, 
\ ‘Vivacity, graceful writing, and a certain witty smartness are the notable characteristics of this fers 
novel.’--DAILY MAIL. 
‘Mr. Armstrong writes freshly and briskly, his dialogue is vivacious, and his individuals are piquant and 
interesting.’ LOBE. 
‘A story distinguished by a quite unusual vivacity and freshness. —-GLascow 
* There is not a dull page in it. A taking manner is allied to an unusual amount of interest and ingenuity in 
unravelling the threads of a plot.’—Mornine Post. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MAGMILLAN & C0.'S STANDARD WORKS 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


FOR STUDENTS OF 


F. HarMrr, M.A., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 

7 Vol. II FLATWORMS. By F. W. GAMBLE, 
M.Sc.—NEMERTINES. By Miss L. SHELDON. 
—THREAD-WORMS, &. By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 
—ROTIFERS. By Marcus Harroa, M.A., D.Sc. 
—POLYOHAET WORMS. By W. BLAXLAND 
BENHAM,D.Sc.—EA RTH WORMS AND LEECHES, 
By F. EH. Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S.-GEPHYREA, 
A. E. M.A.—POLYZOA. By 

Vol. III. TOLLUSCS AND BRACHIOPODS. 
By the Rev. A. A. SHIPLEY, 
M.A., and F. R. O. BR: MA. 

Vol. V. PERIPATUS, MYRIAPODS, i> 
INSECTS. By SEDGWICK, MA., A 
M.A., and Davip SHarp, M.A. Titus: 
trated. Medium 8vo. 17s. net each vol. 

E. By GiBert WHITE. With Notes 
or BUCKLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities by 
Lorp SELBORNE, and New Letters. Illustrated by 
P. H. DELAMOTTE. New and Sian Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Also an Edition in 2 vols. Illus- 
trated by CLirron JoHNSON. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A yyy OF THE NATURAL HISTORY oF 

ALLA. With some Notes on Sport. By 

Seanamee G. AFLALO, F.Z.8. Illustrated by F. 

SerH. Crown 8vo 6s. 

FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 

iscences and Researches in Danby-in-Oleve- 

land. By the Rev. J. C. Arkinson, D.O.L., Canon 

of York and Incumbent of the Parish. With Maps 

and Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 5s, net. LIllus- 
trated Edition. 12s. net. 

AN UITRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

iS. By GgorGE Murray, ¥.R. 
ane of the Department of Botany, Baitish 
Museum. With 8 Coloured Plates an ’g8 other 
Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
bea HISTORY OF THE MARKET- 
ARINE FISHES OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. Prepared by order of the Council of 
the Marine Biological Association, especially for 
the use of those interested in the sea-fishing in- 
dustries, By J. T. CunnINGHAM, M.A. (Oxon.) 
With a Preface by Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS. Reminis- 
cences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, from 
1845-88. By Sir SAmuEL WHITE BAKER. With 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Extra 
crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

BEAST AND MAN IN INDIA. A Popular Sketch 

Indian Animals in their Relations with the 
By Joun Lockwoop KiP.inG, C.LE. With 
ee by the Author. Extra crown 8vo. 


wens BY A. R. WALLACE, F.R.S. 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the 
Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel. With Studies of Man and Nature. 
With Maps and Iilustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

ISLAND LIFE; or, the Phenomena and Causes of 
Insular Faunas and Floras, Including a Revision 
and Attempted Solution of the Problem of Geo- 
logical Climates. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Second Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

OGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 

ALS; with a Study of the Relations of 
tiving and Extinct Faunas as elucidating the Past 
Ohanges of the Earth’s Surface. With Maps and 
Illustrations, In 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 42s, 

DARWINISM : an Exposition of the Theory of Natu- 
ral Selection, with some of its applications. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 93. 


WANDERINGS. IN, SOUTH 


ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature 
Studies. By Prof. L. O. MIALL, F.B.S. With 
Illustrations chiefly by A. R. Hammonp, F.LS. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF AQUATIC INSECTS. 

L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 6s. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
Dr. ARNOLD LANG. With Preface to the 
Translation by Professor Dr. ERNST HAEOKEL, 
Translated into English by Henry M. BERNARD. 
M.A. Cantab., and MATILDA BERNARD. Part L., 
8vo. 17s, net. Part Il., completing the Anatomy 
of the Invertebrates, 8vo. 17s. net. 
AMERICA, THE 
F THE UNITED STATES, 

AND THE ANTILLES, IN THE YEARS 1812, 

1816, 1820, and 1824, By CHARLES WATERTOX, 

. New Edition. Edited by the Rev. J. G. 
Woop. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
People’s Edition, medium 4to. sewed, 6d. 

AN ATLAS OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 

BIOLOGY. By G.B. Howes. With a Preface by 
Prof. HuxLRy, F.R.S. Medium 4to. 14s. 

MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF VARIATION. 
Treated with especial regard to Discoatinuity in 
the Origin of Species. By WILLIAM BATESON, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. net. 

FIELD AND GENERAL ORNI- 

Y. A Manual of the Structure and Clas- 
sae of Birds. With Instructions for Col- 
lecting and Preserving Specimens. By ELLIoTr 
Cours. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 


me, and Water Birds. By MaBeL OsGoop 


| BIRDCRAFT. A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 


Wriext. With full-page Plates, containing 128 
Birds in the Natural Colours, and other Illustra- 
tions. Extra crown 8vo. 12s, 6d, net. 

STRUCTURE AND LIFE OF BIRDS. By F. W. 

HEADLEY, Assistant Master at Haileybury College. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE MYOLOGY OF THE RAVEN (Corvus corax 
Sinuatiis), A Guide to the Study of the Muscular 
System in Birds. By R. W. SHUFELDT. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 13s. net. 


STUDIES OF BIRDS AND _ BOOKS. 


By W. WarDE FowLgr, Author of ‘A Year with 
the Birds’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
OF THE BIRDS, By W. Warve 
M.A. With Illustrations by BrYAN Hook. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


| A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. WarDE 
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| ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. 


Fow er, M.A. With Illustrations by Bryan 

Hoox. Third Edition, Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

By L. N. 
BADENOCH. With Illustrations by MARGARET 
J. D. BADENOCH and others. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ERISTALIS 

TENAX; or, The Drone Fly, With Illustrations. 
By GEORGE BowDLER BuckTon, F.R.S. 8vo. 
8s, net. 

MONOGRAPH OF THE BRITISH wee OR 
TETTIGIIDE (Froghoppers and Grassflies). 
By GxorGk BOWDLER BucKTon, F Illus- 
trated by more than 490 Coloured Drawings. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 33s. 6d, each net. Also in 8 Parts, 
8s. each net. 

A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH LEPIDGS TERA. 
By EDWARD Meyrick, B.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S., Assi 
tant Master at Marlborough College. Extra 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 

IN AND METAMORPHOSES OF 

INSECTS, With Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 

[Nature Series. 


London: MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep. 
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EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. CROWN 8vo, és. 
RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-page SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. By 


vere Illustrations. By A, CONAN DoYLE.}: Mrs. HUMPHRY Warp. Third Edition. 

THE WHITE COMPANY. MARCELLA. By Mrs. HuMPHRy WaRD. 
Conan Seventeenth Editior.. { Sixteenth Edition. 

CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. By ROBERT ELSMERE. By M 

Ts. 
8. R. Crockert, Author of ‘The Raiders’ &c. HumPpnry WarD. Twenty-seventh paition. 


Thirty-second Thousand. 


THE SOWERS. By Henry | THE HISTORY OF DAVID 
MERRIMAN, Author of ‘With Edged Tools’ &c. GRIEVE. By Mrs. Humppry Warp. Ninth 
Fourteenth Edition. | Edition. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. Each Work complete in One Volume. 
Feap. 8vo. picture boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. By the Author of ‘MEHALAH.’ 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. -  MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes, 
THE SLAVE of the LAMP.| TION TO ANOTHER. COURT ROYAL. THE GAVEROOKS. 
By the Author of ‘ MOLLY BAWN.’ JOHN FERRING. RICHARD CABLE. 
| by WB, 
HEAPS OF MONEY. MATRIMON 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. YNE. | MADEMOISELLE DE M ERSAC. 
GREEN | NO NEW THING. | ADRIAN VIDAL, 
'H AND UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE, By HAMILTON AIDE. 
LOYs, LORD es and Other Tales. = THAT STATE OF LIFE. | PENRUDDOCKE. 
UNDERCURREN MORALS AND MYSTERIES 
DEMOS : a Sto: emg hee y the Author of ‘ 
ALIFESMORNING, THYRZA.. GENTLEMAN.’ 


THE NETHER WORLD. ES NEW ORUB STREET. ROMANTIO TALES. | DOMESTIC STORIES, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


POCKET EDITIONS FOR HOLIDAY READING 


Small fep. ove, 6d. per in with gilt top. 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Twenty-seven Volumes. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


THE NOVELS. 13 Volumes in gold- | THE MISCELLANIES. 14 Volumes 
lettered cloth case, 21s. in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


In Eight Volumes, small fep. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt tsp, 1s. 6d. per volume. 


POCKET EDITION OF MRS. GASKIELL’S WORKS. 


*,* The Eight Volumes are also supplied in a gold-lettered 2!ctu case, price 14s. 


In Seven Volumes, small i. 8vo. each containing a Frontispiece, bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, is. 6d. per volume. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, and 
her Sisters Emily and Anne Bronte. 


*,* The Seven Volumes are also supplied in a gold-lettered cloth case, price 12s, 6d. 


Small fep. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, is. 


POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Small fep. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 


POCKET YOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward, on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, 
nn soe 3 a titles and full par ticulars of the above volumes, and of a large number of Works at popular prices, by 
st Authors. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.S NEW BOOKS. 


‘Dr. Conan Doyle’s fascinating story.’—Dauy News. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


UNCLE BERNAC 


A MEMORY OF THE EMPIRE 
BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘ Rodney Stone” &e. 


‘“ Uncle Bernac” is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of the little 
man in the grey coat, it must take rank before anything he bas written. The fascination 
of it is extraordivary. It reaches everywhere a high literary level.’—DaILy CHRONICLE, 


Now ready. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC, QUEEN OF SPAIN: HER 


LIFE, REIGN, AND TIMES, 1451-1504. By M. LE BaRON DE NERVO. Translated from the Original 
French by Lieut.-Colonel TEMPLE-WEST (Retired). 


With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo. 65. net. 


THACKERAY’S HAUNTS AND HOMES. By Eyre Crows, 


ALR.A. Note. The kdition of the Work for Sale in this Country is limited to 260 copies. 
With Portraits and a Preface by Sir EpwarD B, MALE, G.C.B., G.O.M.G., &c. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


GABRIELE YON BULOW, Daughter of Wilhelm von Humboldt. A 
Memoir compiled from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children, 1791-1887. 
Translated by CLARA NORDLINGER, 

BY LORD ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. 
With Autotype Pilates. Imperial 4to. 
ELECTRIC MOVEMENTS IN AIR AND WATER. With 


Toeoretical Interences. By Lord ARMSTRONG, O.B., F.R.S., LL.D., &c. 


BENCAL DURING THE CREAT FAMINE OF 1770 DESCRIBED BY EYE-WITNESSES. 
NEW, REVIShD, AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. From Official Records 


and the Archives of Native Families. By Sir W. W. Hunrsr, K.C.8.L, C.LE., LL.D., &c. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. 


EARLE. With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [/mmediately. 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. By the late Jonn AppINaToN 
SymonpDs. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* This is Volume II. of a NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION of ‘THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,’ in 
7 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d.each. The remaining volumes will be orn at intervals. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, & 60's POPULAR 2/6 SERIES. 
CROWN 8vo. LIMP RED CLOTH, 2s, 6d. EACH. 
THE MARTYRED FOOL. By D. Curistiz Murray, Author of 


‘Rainbow Gold,’ ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ & 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the Hon. Emmy Lawzess, Author 


of ‘ Hurrish,’ ‘ With Essex in Ireland,’ &c. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIFFELL. By 


JAMES Payn, Author ot ‘ By Proxy’ &. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. Two Stories: 1. Mr. Sanprorp. 2. Tae 


WonDERFUL History oF Mr. RoBERT DALYELL, By Mrs, OLIPHANT. With a Preface entitled ‘Ou the 
Ebb Tide.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LADY GRANGE. By Atexanprr Innes Suanp, Author of 
* Kilcarra : a Novel,’ ‘ Haif a Century ; or, Changes in Men and Manners.’ Crown §vo. 6s. 
‘Taking the book as a whole, it is doubtful if anything better of the kind has been done since Robert Louis 
Stevenson laid down his pen. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., iT Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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WHY THE MILL STOPPED. 


Down in Norfolk one beautiful summer day, having an hour to kill while waiting for 
a train, I amused myself by watching a windmill on a near-by hillside. Round and 
round went the great sails, so many revolutions to the minute for a long time. Inside 
the mill the big stones rumbled and roared as they ground the grain. Ever and anon 
the miller came to the door of the upper story, looked at the sails and the sky, and 
then went back, like the little sentinels that come and go on the ramparts of intricate 
mechanical clocks. 

It was the peacefulest of pictures. Not a blessed thing in all that landscape 
seemed to be moving save the regularly-rotating arms of that old mill. Even their 
shadows on the ground appeared to drag, as though weary of the effort to keep up. 
What on earth should people want of flour, or, indeed, of anything except a place to 
sleep, in a country as dead and dull as that? I was about dozing off myself, when, 
glancing again at the mill, I remarked that the sails were going slower, and slower, 
and slower. Ten minutes later they stopped. 

Had the man in the mill shut down on them from the inside? Was the grain all 
ground and the day’s work done? What! at three o’clock in the afternoon? 
Nonsense; no. The wind had entirely died out; not a breath of air was stirring. 
And even though fifty farmers were waiting for their grist, no windmill will go 
without wind. 

Now here are two letters written by women. I have been reading them over; 
they interested me. But could I make them interest you? Possibly, I said to myself, 
if I could only think of an illustration that would bring out the point, which is the 
same in both. Have I done it? You shall answer that question after you have read 
the letters and the comment that is to follow. 

‘ For many years,’ runs the first, ‘I suffered from indigestion and weakness. I felt 
tired and weary. I had a bad taste in the mouth, my tongue being thickly coated. 
My appetite was poor, and what little food I ate did not agree with me, causing me 
pain at the chest and stomach. I saw a doctor, and took medicines from time to 
time, but got no good from anything until I read about the benefit many persons had 
obtained from Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup.. I got a bottle of this medicine from 
Mr. Saunders, chemist, and after taking it I felt much better, the pain and nervousness 
being removed. I could eat better, and was stronger every way. If I ever ail 
anything I take a few doses of the medicine, and it never fails to set me right. I 
have recommended it to many, and you can make use of this statement as you like. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Margaret Ledner, Prospect House, St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, 
January 28th, 1897.’ 

‘In the early part of 1894,’ says the second, ‘I suffered severely from indigestion. 
I had a bad taste in the mouth, my appetite was bad, and all the food that I took gave 
me pain at the chest. I was constantly belching gas, and had pain at my left side 
around the heart. I got extremely weak, and was unable to do anything. Nothing 
that I took did me any good until I began taking a medicine that had benefited my 
mother, called Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. After taking this medicine a short 
time my appetite improved, and the food agreed with me, and I gained strength. I 
know many persons who have benefited by the same medicine. You can publish tbis 
statement if you think fit to do so. (Signed) (Mrs.) Harriett Folton, Durlock, Minster, 
near Ramsgate, January 28th, 1897.’ 

Now let me make you a comprehensive proposition which, I think, will cover the 
matters we have in hand. All motion comes from power, and all power from heat 
produced by combustion. Whether the power be moving air, steam, electricity, or 
running water, it is the same. Human strength, human power, result from food 
digested or consumed (slowly burned) in the body. The opposite of this is called 
indigestion, or dyspepsia—the disease from which these ladies suffered. That is why 
they were weak, tired, weary, and unable to do anything. They were as engines are 
when the fire is out ; as water-mills are when the streams are dry; as our windmi 
was when the breeze fainted. 

Mother Seigel’s Syrup rekindled the fire, drove away the deadening disease, and 
—_ life, and motion began again. Do we understand it now? I think so. 
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